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Our Lord as Teacher 


JEROME KIELY 


I 


HE mountain above and behind Him like the apse of a Gothic 

cathedral arched and high and tense with a slow drip of light; 

He Himself where the people had planted themselves colour- 
fully as spring flowers on the side of the mountain, halfway up 
where there was a terrace He had banked in the beginning of time, 
half way between their life and their aspirations; some of the people 
moving about with sticks beating the stones which their towntale 
minds looped with serpents or dolmened with scorpions, and then 
sitting and giving their children what they asked for—bread or an 
egg or fish; He also breaking bread with them and every crumb 
the true bread from heaven; across the valley a white city upon a 
mountain that couldn’t be hid except in a night when the moon 
would not give her light and the powers of heaven would be moved, 
and down below the dry fields sponged with fig trees and the long 
files of the vines straight and skirted as their enemies the soldiers 
of Rome, whom their sacred books but not He taught them to hate; 
all about them, the mountainside exploding in little puffs of wild 
narcissi, the lilies of the field as He called them, spinning and not 
spinning, and aloft the eight-a-penny sparrows putting around His 
head the most precious coronet in the world, their recognition of 
their Maker; and the people scattered about like coloured confetti 
on this morning when heaven was wedded to earth in His words, 
their heads tilted in the lovely pose of rapt interest, people who 
were far from the sounds they knew best, the trumpets of beaten 
silver in Jerusalem, the cries of Greek hawkers in the cities of 
Decapolis or the great final suicidal thump of the sea on the shores 
of Tyre and Sidon, people who were far from home but who were 
not far from the kingdom of God. 

This is the picture we all carry in our minds of Our Lord as 
teacher, as vivid as any we have of the schoolmasters of our child- 
hood standing at blackboards spinning the white and snaring web 
of their knowledge or leaning over copybooks frighteningly as 
giraffes. We have other pictures of the Master teaching too and 
almost all of them are crowded to their very frame of history with 
as many people as a Breughel—at the Sea of Galilee, where they 
stood along the lakeside in such numbers that a youngster who 
saw them from afar would have run flingingly towards them thinking 
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that a monster was beached or a fishing craft sinking excitingly close 
to shore only to find that the only storm was in the heart of this 
multitude and the only excitement was in their eyes flashing the 
message “‘Lord, save us: we perish” over the rolling and majestic 
sea of His words; another big crowd in Jerusalem during the 
Autumn Festival, when they crammed the Court of the Women 
to hear Him, and while He spoke not a denarius dropped into the 
collection boxes to heckle Him, not a patriot thought of the insulting 
bulk of the Antonia Fortress rising above the Temple like an 
invulnerable policeman, and now that Jesus was telling them “I am 
the Light of the world. He that followeth me walketh not in 
darkness’, not an eye looked at the great candelabra that stood in 
the Court to remind them of the time when God led their ancestors 
through the wilderness with a column of unearthly tubular light; 
and there was the time that looked like a traditional wake in the 
West of Ireland when the whole town tried to get into a house, the 
town Capharnaum, the house Simon and Andrew’s, and the 
reason not death but to hear the words of eternal life, and most of 
them got only as far as the door where they swayed in a great arc 
of devotion, a ceremonial fan of white robes and shining desires 
for the Man they would have King. 

When Jesus taught, the classroom was almost always overcrowded, 
in spite of the principles of the experts and the practice of the great 
teachers before Him: Socrates, for example, who would eat bread 
and garlic with any man in Athens but reserved the delicacies of 
his teaching for the leisured young men-about-town who dragged 
the heels of their boredom among the traders’ stalls in the Market 
Place, and for the sons of such as could afford statues in Olympia 
and drinking parties in Athens with all the extras of flute girls, 
dancers, jugglers and acrobats. But for the men who sold octopus 
and onions in the Market Place, and for the little slave boy who 
poured water over his hands at the party there was no enlightenment, 
no “‘Come to me all you who Jabour and are burdened”. Their 
purposes, of course, were entirely different: Socrates’s to prick in 
men’s minds the bubbles of ignorant opinion, and Our Lord’s to 
sink in their souls artesian wells from which fountains of water 
would spring up into life everlasting. 

Even the Buddha, who rejected the caste system of the Hindus 
and alone of other religious founders knew what it was to have 
compassion on the multitude, reserved his discourses for a select 
audience whether it was the five monks in the deerpark Isipatana 
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near Benares or the twelve hundred on the mountain of Gridhrakuta. 
Though he recommended to his monks the example of the person 
who is like a belt of general rain pouring down blessings on all, be 
they recluses and Brahmanas or wretched needy beggars, he could 
himself be compared to the person who is like the local rainfall 
giving only to some the scent and freshness of his words. Where 
Socrates taught a few for the few and Buddha taught a few for the 
many, Jesus taught many for all. 

The very classhalls they chose to teach in symbolise the spirit 
and dimensions of their teaching. For Socrates it was the Colonnade 
of the Gymnasium where there was fluted shade and the balm of 
flutes and the young men came after sprinting and wrestling to 
lounge at extension lectures; here it was the bright young groupings 
he kept always in focus and the background of his vision was 
invariably the same, a city whose thinking would be as clear as its 
Attic light. For Buddha teaching was spiced with ritual: first he 
would enter the perfumed chamber and lie down for a while on his 
right side after the manner of a lion and then when his audience had 
assembled in their best tunics he would approach them walking 
upon lotus flowers. His classhall was indeed a classhall, lecture-hall, 
rather, and there he sat on the excellent Buddha-mat which had 
been spread for him. But for Jesus no treeshade in a forest of 
marble: only night took away the burden of the day and the heat. 
For Jesus no cosy circle of the right people about Him; only the 
circle of the horizon beyond the horizon where all the wrong people 
were waiting in the highways and hedges to have their names called. 
For Jesus no siesta in a perfumed pavilion: He had not where to 
lay His head. No leonine manner, no carpet of flowers: He was the 
Lamb of God, and He walked in the dust that camels trod coming 
from Petra and Zenjirli. 

There were times, of course, when He spoke in surroundings 
where stone had been placed on stone as marvellously as any from 
Pentelicus that Socrates saw, and, after all, the Temple of Jerusalem 
was His house and it isn’t presumptuous to speak at one’s own front 
door. There were times too when, as during Buddha’s stay at 
Savatthi, the nights were dark and oil lamps were burning and He 
spoke intimately to His apostles in an upper room on love and the 
Way and the way of love. And on Saturdays He taught Scripture in 
the synagogues showing the Jews how He was the first letter and 
the last fullstop of all their poetry. But for the most part His school 
was informal, roofed by the sky and with a floorspace as great as 
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men of good will cared to make it. He spoke under the sounding- 
board of a mountain and from Peter’s floating pulpit on a lake. 
Once, the thunder of Judea was an exclamation mark for His 
words, and, once, His words were goldleafed in a cornfield. He gave 
private tuition sitting on a well, His words leaping with the spring- 
water that He spoke of; and He loved to sit and teach on the Mount 
of Olives with the little tracks skeltering uphill like lizards and the 
olive trees casting their nets of shade silently as Andrew would a 
fishing net, and over against Him perched in defiance, Jerusalem, 
raucous as the cicadas, the city whose streets He lost Himself in 
for three days as a boy, whose rock He would lose Himself in 
again for three days as its Saviour. Dusty roads He taught on, and 
on stony ground, and within sight of wheatfields purpled with 
cockle, and outside vineyard walls in the evening when the labourers 
would come and He would give them His goods, His good news, 
all ten talents of it to add to their pennies. 

The world with its mountain walls and its windows of sky is 
God’s kindergarten. Is is any wonder then that the Son of God was 
a hedgeschoolmaster ? 


Il 

The wheres of Christ’s teaching lead to a mountain where the 
Law was transfigured, to a sea where the fish came schooling to 
hear Him. The whens lead to a spring of words at noon and a night 
in Jerusalem lit by a Paschal moon and a Light shining among 
eleven men. The hows of Christ’s teaching lead us to Christ Himself: 
with Him, the method was the Man—He said ‘‘Learn of Me’’. 

Every road He walked was a passage between desks, and when- 
ever He stood, the sky behind Him was a blackboard. In His crib 
He taught that a wise man’s quest, however splendidly it follows 
in the twinkling footsteps of a star, must end humbly at the feet of 
a Child. At twelve years of age He was that wonderful schoolboy 
dream, a pupil teaching the masters (but more wonderful still was 
that after less than three days’ vacation in His Father’s house the 
new Master returned as a pupil to the school of obedience), and 
the lesson He taught in the Temple was that youth has a mission 
and it is not that of the playacting Boy Bishops of mediaeval 
England. When He sat in the middle of a tableau built on a gentle 
word and youngsters climbed His knees to the throne of God, He 
taught us that the man who surrounds himself with children 
surrounds himself with angels for they are of the kingdom of 
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heaven. When He saw the waking dreams of the blind and bade 
them wake to see men like trees walking, or saw the deaf wonder- 
ment on the faces of those who could but look at the choirs of May, 
or touched a hand that was like a dead branch of a tree and sent a 
new spring sapping up the finger twigs, He taught men of the love 
God has for the unhappy and the unfortunates, the chief courtiers 
of the King who was crowned with insults. He sat at meat with 
publicans and sinners to teach that one cannot be at once a snob 
and a Christian; and sitting on the well at Sichar, He showed that 
they who have to be helped to drink can help to draw. That day 
outside Bethany when He wept for Lazarus was a lesson on the 
relative values of sensitivity and strength—tears are more precious 
than the moving of stones; and His going from the threshold of 
noise in Jairus’s house into the inner room of quiet was a way of 
saying that God’s work isn’t pounded out in a tumult but is done 
by a gentle stroke. His whipping anger in the Temple Court was 
His lenten pastoral on those who would make a good thing out of 
religion. All the Passion was an object lesson on the strangest 
object ever presented to His beloved but mentally defective children 
who knew not what they did, a man who was a worm, a God who 
was weak; and His death on the Cross teaches that God indeed 
became man. 

So the first method used by Our Lord was teaching by example 
and in this there were no regulated hours for Him—He taught a 
one hundred and sixty eight hour week. Even while He slept, like 
Jacob on a pillow of stone at the foot of that ladder which He could 
have climbed any night into the loft of Heaven, He was teaching us 
humility. 

And if by example He taught also by examples. This was so 
common a feature of His teaching that Sunday congregations from 
China to Peru know the phrase “‘taught them in parables, saying” 
as well as they know the brown blobs of age in their prayerbooks. 
The parable method—‘‘seeing they see not and hearing they hear 
not, neither do they understand”—wasn’t, as so many people 
misread it to mean, a deliberate attempt on Our Lord’s part to 
blackface His teaching and baffle His audience. It was in fact 
teaching at its best: it was simple and clear, yet not so simple that 
His children didn’t have to think nor so clear that they didn’t 
have to ask questions. It wasn’t that His speech was so thick with 
pictures that they couldn’t understand but that their ears were so 
clogged with the wax of illwill that they wouldn’t. It wasn’t that no 
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light shone off His lips as He spoke but that, as their ancestors 
-had turned away from the lightning storm on Moses’s face, they 
in their turn refused to follow the meteoric drift of His words: 
they turned themselves sulkily like dunces to the wall all against 
the Teacher’s wishes. They were deafened by soft music, they were 
blinded by gentle light; for His petting they gave Him hatred and 
-because He was so good a teacher they struck Him across the 
mouth. Any more suitable method of teaching than the kind of 
teaching they got couldn’t be devised: He was their Father and He 
gave them what children from Utnapishtim’s son to Danny Kaye’s 
adopted millions have always loved, good stories; and the Orient 
from on high was dealing with an oriental people and it has always 
been traditional in the east to spread a mat of honour for the 
storyteller. 

Our Lord’s stories cannot equal Solomon’s in number, but 
Solomon’s are gone with the Khamsin and Our Lord’s still make a 
list as splendid as the inventory of Solomon’s riches. Even a short 
list is a king’s retinue: the Sower scattering the seed during his 
climactic walk to the good ground; the story of the prodigal, which 
goes but a short distance in words but yet travels, like the prodigal 
himself, into the far places of the heart, and tells, with an economy 
which makes a remarkable contrast with its theme, of the boy’s 
squanderlust and the father’s lavish joy and God’s gaelic welcome 
for the returning sinner; the parable of the labourers in the vineyard 
where we hear above the envious mutter about preferential treatment 
the clear voice of God saying that He is not the ward of the stingily 
pious, that there is no such thing as an overdraft in His bank of 
mercy and that only the untarnished pennies minted by Him in 
men’s souls can buy entrance into the House of Gold; the now-up, 
now-down theme, always a favourite with those who hope that 
life may sometimes take several pages out of an extravagant novel, 
used in Our Lord’s version to inspire horrifying fears not pleasant 
imaginings, with its picture of the rich man and Lazarus in the 
scales of God’s justice, scales which on one side are a catapult to 
heaven and on the other a pitdriller into hell; simple stories of a 
simple dichotomous world which have the directness of fairy tales 
but not always, for example “The Ten Virgins”, their happy 
endings: in the fairytales there is at the least a glass door to look 
through but in the parables of the virgins when the door is shut 
it is shut; the parable of the ten talents, one of the stories He told 
as a part of His electric shock treatment to bring men to their 
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senses, more effective even in what it doesn’t threaten for the abuse 
of gifts than in what it does for not using them—weeping and 
gnashing of teeth and the darkness of rejection. How convincingly 
Christ told His teaching stories (I suppose we would call Him a 
neo-realist if He were living now) is clear from the fact that tourists 
see nothing incongruous in being told nowadays at an inn between 
Jerusalem and Jericho that it was thither the good Samaritan 
brought his beast and its burden of naked misery; it is clear also 
from the fact that when He finished the story of the wicked husband- 
men saying how the lord of the vineyard would crush these men 
who had trampled the blood of his son into the winepress, the 
crowd with the participation sense of an audience involved in a 
great film shouted forbid’. 

When teaching is as completely oral as Our Lord’s was—only 
very rarely, as when He called a child and sct him up as a target of 
attention in the midst of the little arena of the disciples, did He use 
a prop—a teacher’s language must be seen as well as heard, the 
shape of words his only diagrams, coloured words his only chalks. 
Our Lord’s oral teaching was masterly. He was the Word of God 
made flesh; He, not any poet and in no poetic sense, was Lord of 
language; He had the words of eternal life, eternal words—“My 
words shall not pass away’’—lively words. To the people that sat in 
darkness He never spoke in a dull way. Abstract terms to Him were 
like the lamps of the foolish virgins in the parable—they gave no 
light to His young bride. When asked for a definition He told 
a story, and while He did debate questions with the truculent 
in the educated phrases of law and logic, He preferred to teach His 
people through their local dialect of food and footstools and falling 
rain. The Lord of life used no bloodless technical language and the 
Lord of creation had winds and wolves and fruit and fire waiting 
as vassals on His lips. Metaphors were the gestures of His speech, 
and it was with the functional image—it distinguishes the greater 
poet from the lesser who uses images merely in a decorative way— 
that He raised up the shapely mount of the Sermon on the Mount, 
the highest peak in the world of teaching. 

So integral, so living, so operative are His images that they are 
rather like the picture-letters of ancient illuminated manuscripts. 
But that image itself gives one no idea of the extent to which illus- 
tration is used by Christ as a method of teaching. There is so much 
of it that one must go for a parallel from the monastic scriptorium 
to a great mediaeval cathedral like Chartres where the windows 
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were scrolls of glowing instruction. Who could number the pictures 
in His gallery—the city squatting on a mountain, the candle strangled 
in the corner by the flour bin, the rubbish dump in the valley of 
Hinnom with its incense of hell, God resting His feet on the green 
velvet footstool of the world, the rain playing on every square of 
the earth’s checkerboard, the sun rising in the sky, trumpet music 
rising in the street and a blaze of self satisfaction on a hypocrite’s 
face, the birds of the air as unconcerned as schoolboys, floods 
which make an island of a house, boulevards and boreens, wide 
gates and narrow gates, the gathering of the grapes on a day of 
jokes, and all the kingly lilies of the field crowned with loveliness. 

Our Lord didn’t tell people that the Christian disciple must have 
a preservative effect on the moral wellbeing of the world, in that 
kind of language—He said, “You are the salt of the earth”; He 
didn’t say, “It is unworthy of a Christian to reflect upon his own 
beneficence”—He said, “Let not your right hand know what your 
left hand doth’; He didn’t use the learned jargon of the com- 
mentaries such as “‘A discreet assessment of one’s fellowman’s 
dispositions is necessary when there is danger of sacrilegious 
profanation’’—He said, ‘“Neither cast ye your pearls before swine’”’. 
His approach was always direct, vivid, illustrative and therefore 
powerful. It was never that of the Pharisces, whose answer to the 
question ‘‘What good shall I do that I may have life everlasting ?”’ 
was worked out to several decimal points, or of the scribes who 
taught with loc. cits and severity, whose tongues were mouldy with 
inherited maxims, and who called on Scripture to second their 
every secondhand idea. Their teaching had weight, but it was a 
dead weight; Our Lord’s had power, living power. This was precisely 
the quality which His audiences admired from the very beginning— 
that He was teaching them as one having power, the power of 
authority, the power of illustration, the power of original words, 
the power of His personality, the power of God. 


Ill 


Saint Matthew tells us that when Jesus came to the end of teaching 
His first class the people were in admiration of His doctrine. For 
centuries their garden had grown only thongs of dried grass and 
scourges of blue thistles; now here was a rose with dew as heavenly 
as Gedeon’s upon it. In the two years that followed He cultivated 
more and more roses until their whole country from Idumaea to 
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Ituraea became a garden of revelation. But their souls were bleak 
as a desert and at the end they raided a garden to kill Him. 
Today His words are as fresh and lovely as when He first spoke 
them: all His roses still grow in the gardens of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, rather like the roses of Saint Francis in Santa 


- Maria degli Angeli except that Our Lord’s have thorns and Our 


Lord’s are ever in bloom and Our Lord’s are there for every one 
to take and crush gently against the heart. These roses of the 
Gospels and the scent they vibrate will be described in the eleven 
articles to follow this one during the year. These articles will give 
an extended answer to the fourth of the four questions, when? 
where? how? what?, which every enquirer must ask with regard to 
a piece of news—and Our Lord’s teaching is still every day’s good 
news. 

Here there is room only for the News headlines, still as sensational 
in these days when man speaks of going to the moon as they were 
when God spoke of His coming on earth. No news is as good as 
this news: God isn’t a bombardier armed with grenades of lightning 
or a Fear fermenting in a mountain mist; the True God is more 
human than humans could make their false gods; He is Our Father 
and He is waiting back home for us and His only begotten Son 
attends personally to preparing a place in the mansions for us and 
shows us the Way to them and meanwhile we can speak to God 
anytime we wish, long distance, by prayer—He has two thousand 
million lines—and to each of us He gives a pearl of great price as 
our passage money out of this world which compared to heaven 
is but a storm of moth dust and an ache of rust, and His infinite 
care for us is concerned with infinitesimal cares: He has numbered 
all the hairs of our heads in the way our mothers used to count our 
teeth when we were teething. 

Other headlines, which banner Christ’s good news as clearly as 
planes their advertising streamers, are, that God loves us—our 
eyes skate over those last three words because they are shiny with 
use but our hearts should stop dead with wonder at the edge of them 
—loves us His galatean creatures, loves us to the extent of giving us 
a new life as incomparably superior to our human life as Pygmalion’s 
was to the cold trance of marble, loves us not merely to the Greek 
myth’s limit of giving life to the dead but to the limitless limit— 
‘greater love no man hath”—of giving His own life for the dead; 
that, further, the Son of Man is raised up as a sign of hope at the 
entrance to His kingdom, His hands nailed in an eternal arc of 
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blessing, His head ever resting on His heart; that it is through His 
kingdom one must travel to reach heaven and there are no Jim 
Crow cars running through the kingdom and the only black 
problem—how man can be so devilish when God is so human—is 
the problem of sin, and there the currency of sorrow is changed to 
joy and a Living Bread is available to all and there is land for the 
meek, and its distinctive vegetation is the vine of charity whose 
parent stock is Christ who is at the right hand of Our Father who 
is in heaven. 

“They wondered at the words of grace that proceeded from His 
mouth”. Is it any wonder they wondered? 


JEROME KIELY 
Saint Finnbarr’s College, Cork 


How to break out of a vicious circle 


To recruit the young, however, our work must interest young 
people. In this we (the Society of Saint Vincent de Paul) seem to 
come up against an unbreakable vicious circle .. . The feature of 
a situation described as a vicious circle is that one becomes enclosed 
in it, if it is broken at one point only at a time. To free oneself 
from it it is necessary to break it at two points, at least, simultane- 
ously. This is exactly what happens when we proceed simultaneously 
with the modernisation of our forms of activity and the recruitment 
of young Brothers, seizing all favourable opportunities as they 
come without waiting for one thing to happen before the other. 


—PIERRE CHOUARD, President General of the Society of Saint 
Vincent de Paul, Brussels (15/6/’58) 
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The Hierarchical Church 
JOSEPH CUNNANE 
ITH the precision of a road-sign, and almost with as much 


brevity, the Code of Canon Law lays down the principle of 
the divinely instituted hierarchical constitution of the Church: 


“By divine institution the sacred hierarchy as regards order consists 


of bishops, priests and ministers; as regards jurisdiction it consists 
of the supreme pontificate and the subordinate episcopate’’.! 
Theological manuals, like so many tourists’ guidebooks, expand 
this brief information somewhat, proving that the constitution of 
the Church is not a mere natural growth but the result of Christ's 
deliberate and plainly manifested choice; and showing this divine 
principle of sanctification and government at work already in the 
very beginnings of the Christian community. 

But wise tourists know that neither signposts nor the guidebooks, 
however helpful they may be, can give any hint of the sudden 
beauty or the awe-inspiring majesty of a landscape that may wait 
around the next corner to gladden the eye of the observant traveller. 
And likewise the man who would seek to penetrate the truth of the 
hierarchical Church will lay aside his Code of Canon Law and his 
manuals with their propositions, proofs, and objections, and will 
know that for all they have taught him he is still only on the fringe 
of the reality. For he will realise that he is dealing not merely with 
a perfect visible society—which the Church is—or even with a 
society divinely endowed with a constitution which has enabled it 
to survive the vicissitudes of two thousand years; but with a mystery, 
the mystery of Christ’s Mystical Body, of Christ’s Life continued in 
the world after His Ascension, and of that Body being continually 
built up till It reach “‘unto the measure of the age of the fullness of 
Christ” (Eph. 4:13). And at the heart of that mystery, essential and 
indispensable to it, he will see the mystery of the Hierarchy, as 
Ignatius of Antioch already saw it when he said of the bishops, 
presbyters and deacons, ‘‘without these there is no Church’’.? 

He will realise too that this sublime mystery is consummated in 
weak mortal men; and that this combination of the divine and the 
pitifully human leads to problems and to tensions which make it 
imperative for the Christian to recognise the divine origin of the 
hierarchical authority, if he is to avoid giving it a grudging obedience 


1. 108,23. 
2. Cited by Journet, The Church of the Word Incarnate, p. 83. 
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or taking refuge in the false distinction between the visible hierar- 
chical Church and some kind of invisible “Church of the saints”’. 

And perhaps the enquirer into this mystery will be well advised 
to take as the starting point of his explorations the pages in which 
is revealed something of that agony before the agony of Gethsemane 
—the anguish that filled the heart of the God-Man as He prayed for 
the shepherds He was to leave to care for His “‘little flock”’: 


Holy Father, keep them in thy name whom thou hast given 
me that they may be one, as we also are. . . I pray not for the 
world but for them whom thou hast given me.. . I have given 
them thy word and the world hated them .. . I pray not that 
thou shouldst take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldst keep them from evil ... Sanctify them in truth... 
that they may be made perfect in one ... and the world may 
know that thou hast sent me . . . (John 17). 


One, with the very unity of the Godhead, sanctified, not of the 
world but chosen out of it, hated by the world and yet proving to 
the world that He had been sent—that was how Christ thought of 
the pastors of His Church. What then if already they were “‘not all 
clean’! What if the Divine Heart knew that the evil one would 
continue to claim his toll of “‘sons of perdition’” throughout the 
ages! It was still worth while, on the divine reckoning. 

And that may seem strange to our little minds, because as a matter 
of fact the history of human priesthood—even divinely instituted— 
had not been such as to encourage the hope that God might safely 
leave His message to the world in the keeping of men. Had not 
Christ on many occasions had to denounce the pride-blinded leaders 
of God’s blind people? True, He had spoken one sentence in 
justification of the position of those who sat on the chair of Moses. 
But, as against that, His words had lashed them with a force that 
made the punishment of the Temple traders look like gentleness 
itself. The whole trend of Christ’s preaching had had what we 
should call nowadays a strong anticlerical bias. One might have 
thought that God had had enough of human priesthood. 

Yet in the supreme moment of the launching of His Church on 
earth Christ, knowing all the failures of the past, all the tragic 
betrayals of the future, gave into the hands of men that share in 
His own divine power which is the hierarchical priesthood. The 
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institution of the Christian priesthood is God’s supreme act of 
faith in man! 

Quite apart from the personal failures, it might have seemed that 
in the very idea of a constitution, an organisation, there was some- 


_ thing that must have a damping and blighting effect on the idealism 
of a reformer such as Christ. Is it not the experience of history that 


once it settles into the framework of an organisation, fervour 
almost of necessity withers? The revolutionaries of yesterday 
become the conservatives of today, and what started as a crusade 


_ ends as a bankers’ corporation. 


From all of which it would seem to follow, first, that there must 
have been very compelling reasons to induce Christ to give His 
Church the hierarchical constitution He did in fact give it. And 
secondly, He must have given to the organised government of His 
Church something which would somehow make it different from 
other organisations: something which would act at once as a 
stimulus and a safeguard—a stimulus to keep the youthful fervour 
of the Church ever fresh, and a safeguard to keep the Church free 


' from that dry rot which contact with the world seemed fated 
_ inevitably to bring. 


As regards the reason for Christ’s instituting a human priesthood 
one need look no further than God’s ordinary way of dealing with 
men. That way is to act through secondary causes, through human 
instruments. ““He was under no necessity to mingle human nature, 
always circumscribed, almost always sinful, with the work: of the 
sanctification of the world. ... Though the very least beings in 
the universe are directly present to Him, God has chosen never- 
theless to rule them by a chain of created intermediaries; below the 
First Cause there are genuine secondary causes”’.? And for stimulus 
and safeguard, He was to make the organisation of His Church 
a reflection and extension of the Divine Life of the Trinity Itself— 
“as the Father hath sent me I also send you”—and to remain 
Himself with the Holy Ghost as the Guide and Protector of His 
Church “‘even to the consummation of the world”. We must be 
careful always to realise—and the realisation will save us from 
many pitfalls in considering the hierarchy—that Christ was not in 
the position of a mere human founder, starting His work, laying 
down its constitution and then leaving it in the hands of His 
followers, hoping, so to speak, for the best. For, though Christ 
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appointed “‘some apostles and some prophets . . . for the perfecting 
of the saints” (Eph. 4:11-12), not all the zeal or all the learning of 
the martyrs and confessors of all the ages could produce one iota 
of that supernatural life of “grace and truth” which Christ came 
to give abundantly. That life can come only from Christ Himself, 
and human agents can intervene only as His instruments and 


ministers. It is not merely as a precaution against the victimising of | 


an unsuspecting faithful by the unworthy minister that the Christian 
sacraments act ex opere operato. It follows from the very nature of 
the case. “‘The instrument should be proportionate to the agent. . . 
Consequently Christ’s ministers need to be men, and to share in 
His Godhead by a kind of spiritual power’’.4 

Christ’s divinity is of course incommunicable, but His divine 
powers can be shared by human agents. Christ Himself is the 
supreme Priest, the Pontiff and Mediator between God and man, 
reconciling the fallen human race with the Father by His Sacrifice and 
bringing to men a share in the divine life, in that sonship which He 
Himself possessed by nature and which is conferred on others by 
grace. Christ is also the supreme Ruler and Teacher, King and 
Prophet. All these functions He exercised in person while He 
remained in visible form on earth. But He willed that after His 
Ascension they should be exercised through human instruments. 
And therefore He founded the Church, and gave to some of its 
members a share in His own powers so that the Church would be 
not merely an organisation but a living organism, the prolongation 
and extension of His own life through space and time, so intimately 
united with Him that it would be called His Body and He its Head, 
so full of the beauty and fruitfulness of His life that it would be 
called His Bride, so completely identified with Him that it would 
even be called Christ. 

In the distinction already mentioned of the powers of the Man- 
God into those of Priest, King and Prophet (or Teacher) lies the 
foundation of the division of the hierarchical power into that of 
order and jurisdiction. In the power of order we have the con- 
tinuation through space and time of Christ’s priesthood through the 
agency of men. The function of that power is first of all to continue 
the Eucharistic presence of Christ throughout the world, offering 
the perfect worship to God on behalf of men. And secondly it is 
its function to distribute among men, by means of the sacraments, 


4. IV Contra Gent. cap. Ixxiv. De Sacramento Ordinis. 
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the graces won for the human race by the Redeemer. 

Thus Christ’s Body, Eucharistic and Mystical, is continually 
renewed in the world, and the title of Mother, so often applied to 
the Church in a merely sentimental way—or even, let it be admitted, 


_ sometimes with a touch of sarcasm!—is seen to have a really 


profound meaning in the exercise of the priesthood. “In a part of 
its members the Church, as His Bride, was meant to be a true 
mother to the children who were to be reborn to Him as bridegroom, 
so that the heavenly rebirth of the human race might correspond 
to its natural generation, and the organisation of the God-Man’s 
family might conform to the family of earthly man. To this end He 
weds a part of the members of the Church in a special way, entrusts 
to their keeping the mystical resources belonging to the Church in 
common, and overshadows them beyond all others with the power 
of the Holy Spirit, so that they may bear Him children and bring 
them into closest friendship with Himself”’.® 

Besides the share in Christ’s Priesthood given to the hierarchy 
there is also given to it a share in His Kingship and in His role of 
Prophet or Teacher. This is the power of the hierarchy known as 
jurisdiction, and it belongs, as the Code states, to the “‘supreme 
pontificate and the subordinate episcopate’”’. It embraces, first, the 
power to teach the message of Christ with authority—“‘you shall 
be witnesses unto me” (Acts 1:8). This message may concern the 
speculative or the practical order—doctrines, as the time-honoured 
phrase has it, of faith or morals. And secondly it embraces the 
power of the Church to make laws and to enforce these laws by 
her spiritual authority. 

This power of teaching, guiding, and ruling resides first of all 
in the Supreme Pontiff, for the constitution of the Church is 
monarchical: and this not merely in the interests of efficient govern- 
ment but from the very nature of the Mystical Body, which reflects 
the unity of the Godhead—“‘that they may be one as we also are’”’. 
The power of jurisdiction resides also subordinately but directly 
by divine institution in the bishop for the particular church entrusted 
to his care.® 

In the exercise of all these divine powers men act as human 
beings: God never reduces them to the level of automata, He never 
dispenses with human effort. But at the same time they act under 
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a special divine assistance which varies according to the different 
exercises of the hierarchical power. In exercising the power of 
order the priest is the instrument of Christ. Hence the effect of his 
action, as is the way with instruments, resembles the principal 
cause, not the instrument. “‘If, in the celebration of the sacrifice or 
the administration of the sacraments, the priest is no more than an 
instrument in the hands of Christ, then it is the riches of Christ 
that pass into the world, not the poverty of the priest’’.” 

With the power of jurisdiction the case is somewhat different. 
The human agent is not merely an instrument but a secondary 
cause, and hence there is room for more human initiative and, as 
an inevitable consequence, more human fallibility. In preserving 
the deposit of faith and unfolding its implications the Church and 
the supreme authority in the Church are endowed with infallibility. 
So too with the general principles of its legislation. But in proportion 
as the Church descends to the minutiae of the particular problems 
of her existence and her relation with the political power, she 
becomes dependent more and more on a divine assistance which is 
no longer infallible but merely prudential. 

Such then is the hierarchical power—its origin the Priesthood and 
Kingship of Christ Himself, its purpose the building up of Christ's 
Body, the drawing of all men to the Source of sanctity. It is not 
primarily power or authority as the world understands these terms, 
implying something more or less agressive, assertive of self—‘‘the 
kings of the gentiles lord it over them ... but you not so” (Luke 
22:25-26). It is authority rather in the sense of auctoritas, a sharing 
in the mission of the Author, given for the increase (augere) of the 
Church rather than any personal aggrandisement. One recalls again 
Saint Paul’s phrase: ‘‘for the perfecting of the saints”. Perhaps the 
nearest analogy to it is the material or paternal authority: “For if 
you have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet not many fathers. 
For in Christ Jesus by the gospel I have begotten you” (I Cor. 4:15). 

Nevertheless the truth must be faced that these spiritual powers 
reside in men and are vested in a Church which has to exist as a 
visible organisation side by side with a human society claiming the 
allegiance of its members. “The world hated them’”—the very 
presence in the midst of ordinary worldly institutions of a body of 
men who claim to speak and act with divine authority is a challenge 
calculated to provoke resentment even if the holders of the authority 
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were always above reproach. And obviously the tension will be 
heightened whenever human fallibility intervenes in the exercise of 
the hierarchical authority itself. 

The power of order, dealing as it does with the intangible, the 
purely spiritual, will rarely by itself provoke the active hostility of 
the world. The unbeliever is sceptical of all claims to supernatural 
power, while even many Christians would question the claim of 
any mortal to act as mediator between God and man. The Catholic 
on the other hand, even if he has not always a very enlightened 
appreciation of the mediatory office of the priesthood, is grateful 
for the assurance that a visible sacrifice and sacraments give him 
of contact with God. 

But the Church’s power of jurisdiction, whether under its teaching 
or its legislative aspect, holds much more danger of friction with the 
world. The claims of the two are liable to clash much more violently 
here, and the distinction between what is God’s and what is Caesar’s 
has set up a battlefront where nothing better than an uneasy truce 
has been achieved throughout the centuries. In dealing with the 
State the Church must first of all continually watch over the funda- 
mental principles of natural and divine law as they apply to human 
society. Secondly the Church must secure for herself that liberty of 
action which will enable her to carry out her divine mission to men. 
Armed as she is only with spiritual weapons, the Church has need 
of the wisdom of the serpent and the simplicity of the dove to 
maintain her position. It is well to reflect that even in this often 
sordid squabbling in which she must engage the Church is never 
left completely without the divine assistance—although it is only to 
the Universal Church that the promise of indefectibility is given. 
Her policy is never merely worldly wisdom or Realpolitik, but is 
always the concern too of the Holy Spirit. It is salutary too to 
remember that this often very human struggle cannot be judged 
by human standards in counting loss and gain: for it is one of the 
many paradoxes of the Church in the world that, while she must be 
always striving for the friendship of civil authority, she is never 
more in danger than when she takes refuge under the wing of 
temporal powers. An obvious corollary from all this is that the 
employment of mere worldly methods in the defence of the rights, 
whether real or imaginary, of the Church is a very doubtful service 
to her even when it seems to score a temporary success. 

Apart from these clashes of the Church with civil society there 
is another difficulty with which the teaching authority will have to 
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contend in the world: namely, the resistance generated in the minds 
of men who see in the legislation and the pronouncements of the 
hierarchical Church nothing better than the effort of men to impose 
their will and demand obedience in the name of God. Nor is this 
resentment always confined, in these democratic times, to outsiders. 
It can and does exist too, though obviously with a difference, in the 
mind of a Catholic and can be a genuine source of distress: “‘The 
strangest and deepest of hurts, without parallel in purely human 
experience, becomes possible when, within this unique form of 
association, some men possess the awe-inspiring power of exercising 
pressure upon others at that most deeply personal point of linkage 
where soul and intellect divide; when there even exists a power so 
strong and deep-reaching that merely to submit to it, even with 
patience, is simply not enough—that we have to consent personally 
and willingly to what would be a violation at the hands of any 
other power’’.® 

The first answer to this difficulty is really an acceptance of the 
inevitability of it. The Church, while tolerating and even admiring 
democratic ideals in civil society, makes and can make no pretence 
at equality in her own constitution. There must always be, by divine 
institution, the pastors and the sheep, the rulers and the ruled, the 
teachers and the taught. The Church has never lost, and can never 
lose, the consciousness of power which shows itself in her first 
official pronouncement—“‘It hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us’! Submission to hierarchical authority may entail suffering 
for some. That suffering is part of the Cross which the true follower 
of Christ must bear. 


Nevertheless, it will help the layman if he tries to understand the 
true meaning of this hierarchic inequality in the members of the 
Church. It does not imply any suggestion of inferiority in the quest 
for eternal salvation. As Monsignor Journet points out, “if the 
power of order is a reserved privilege, its supreme justification and 
raison d’étre is to distribute the far more precious, wholly incom- 
parable, riches of salvation to the world’’.® These riches are the 
Eucharist and the graces of the other sacraments. Mere membership 
of the hierarchy does not sanctify, and pope, bishops and priests 
mut save their souls in the same way as laymen. The pastors must 
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also be sheep, the teachers believers, the rulers must become humble 
suppliants for grace and pardon. 

It is generally in regard to its local manifestations that hierarchical 
authority will give rise to the reaction we are here discussing. The 
reasons for this are obvious. The authority of the Holy See perhaps 
gains something by its distance and from the age-old pomp and 
mystery that surround it. More important still, the problems with 
which central authority deals are generally of a more universal 
character; while those on which local authority is called to pro- 
nounce are likely to be rather the application of the Church’s 
teaching to situations of more urgent particular interest—situations 
which have sometimes already become the occasion of controversy 
and of strong feeling. 

It is well then to realise the place of the local authority in the 
hierarchical order. And for a precise and brief statement on the 
point we turn again to the Code of Canon Law. “The bishops’, 
it says, “‘are the successors of the apostles and in virtue of a divine 
institution they are placed at the head of particular churches which 
they rule with an ordinary power under the authority of the Roman 
Pontiff”.!° Priests who are given the care of souls act merely 
vicariously, so that we need not consider their authority separately. 

Again we must try to probe the truth behind the laconic statement 
of the law. And once more in this context we must beware of 
thinking of the Church merely as a world-wide organisation. If it 
were only that, then it would be no more than the sum of all the 
particular churches, all the dioceses and vicariates of the world. 
But the Church exists prior to any of these. The Church, the Mystical 
Body of Christ, was as complete and entire on the day of Pentecost 
as it is today with its thousands of dioceses and its millions of 
subjects. When a particular church comes into existence, then, 
what happens is that it becomes part of the Universal Church and 
has extended to it the means of salvation, of grace and truth which 
Christ came to give the world. Now the point of contact with the 
Universal Church, the immediate source of the Church’s spiritual 
life, for the particular church is the bishop. The bishop then can be 
called the father of his diocese. He is the embodiment of that 
maternity of the Church of which we spoke above: and that not 
merely in some vague or sentimental way, but in the sense that he 
generates the spiritual life of grace in the church committed to him 
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—whether he does that directly by his own ministration, and 
especially through the sacraments of Order and Confirmation, or 
through his clergy acting under his authority. He is the Head 
without which the members of his particular church would be 
deprived of life and guidance. He is the Pontiff; the mediator 
between his people and God, he is their Pastor, the shepherd who 
guides and feeds them with the truth of the Church’s doctrine. 
“The particular church possesses through and in its bishop by his 
episcopal grace, by his apostolic mission and by his spiritual 
paternity the mystery of the Whole Christ with all His life, His 
divine gifts and goods, which the Universal Church posesses”’.™ 
The bishop is sent to his flock, even as the Son was sent by the 
Father: “‘we ought to regard the bishop as the Lord Himself” said 
Saint Ignatius of Antioch. The hierarchy thus becomes the visible 
sign of the divine paternity, of the infinite love of the Father in the 
gift of His Son for the salvation of the world. 


The realisation of this truth will prevent many misunderstandings. 
It becomes obvious at once that the hierarchy, no matter whom it 
may offend, cannot stand by in silence whenever a principle of 
Christian truth is threatened. To do so would be to betray the high 
trust that is placed in it. 


This trust will demand of course a constant study of men and 
conditions. For, if even the infallible divine assistance given to the 
Universal Church does not exclude the necessity of human effort, 
surely the exercise of authority in the particular church will also 
require that any unnecessary misunderstanding between ruler and 
subject should be eliminated. Therefore the paternity of the hierar- 
chical authority will never be allowed to degenerate into either of 
the extremes of authoritarianism on the one hand, which stifles 
instead of engendering life: or on the other hand into the sham 
fatherhood of paternalism, the treating of adults as children inthe 
undesirable sense of that phrase—the refusal to share responsibility 
with them, to recognise that they too have something to offer in 
the building up of the Mystical Body. The office of teacher will be 
aimed always at preserving the purity of doctrine, but will never 
degenerate into mere stubborn attachment to old formulae or 
practices, it will never fear the new merely because it is new—what 
an amazing example of this Pius XII was! And the office of pontiff 
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will never cease to be that of a high priest “‘who can have compassion 
on them that are ignorant and that err: because he himself also is 
compassed with infirmity” (Heb. 5:2). 

And for all that the hierarchical authority will be prepared to be 
misunderstood by the world, knowing that as it shares the powers, 


__ it must also carry some of the cross of Him who was “‘set for a sign 


which shall be contradicted’”’ (Luke 2:34). 
JOSEPH CUNNANE 
Balla, County Mayo 


Personal purification and zeal 


Within ourselves we find what we ought to love in others—an 
image of God to be restored. To leave this image in ourselves 
stained and disfigured is a proof that, in spite of all our affirmations, 
what interests us in others is not their true being; they are but an 
occasion to satisfy our craving for exteriorization. Is it necessary to 
add that such an activity will never produce fruitful results? 
Deprived as it is of the principle that should guide it, it will lead to 
indiscretion and ignore the respect due to souls. In the field of 
religion it becomes a clumsy and harmful proselytism. Useless to 
insist: the spiritual tradition of Christianity shows clearly enough 
that to separate personal purification and zeal for others is to be 
completely ignorant of what is true love. 


—YVES DE MONTCHEUIL, Mélanges théologiques. 
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We Are Made for Glory—VII 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN th 


When do we first get supernatural life ? wi 


When we become new “cells’”” or new “branches”? added to 
those who are already living with Christ’s life. In other words, 
when we are made by Baptism members of the Church. Because 
we get this new life at Baptism we can then be said to be “‘born 
again”—born into God’s family and kingdom. 

At that same moment all sin is washed away. No other sacrament 
takes away original sin. That is why Our Lord said: “Unless a 
man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God” (John 3:5). We renew on Holy Saturday 
our vows to live up to the obligations of that new life. 


Why is grace given by means of sacraments? 


God could always, as He does sometimes, give grace in an 
entirely invisible way. But it helps us if we have some visible or 
audible sign to indicate invisible things. For example, we use not 
only signs like writing and speech to express our invisible thoughts 
but we often use gestures as well. In the same way the official 
opening of a new building might be indicated by using a sign like 
the unlocking of a door. Scripture is full of sign-actions. God made 
the sparing of the Israelites in Egypt depend upon a sign-action, 
namely the sprinkling of a lamb’s blood. Pilate washed his hands 
in public to indicate (falsely) that he was innocent of the blood of 
Jesus. 

Our Lord, therefore, instituted seven sacred signs or sacraments, 
each of which conveys grace to us, and each of which indicates in 
some way the kind of grace that it is conveying. In Baptism, e.g., 
the washing with water indicates the grace by which the soul is 
cleansed of all sin. Oil, which is used for healing and also for giving 
strength, is used in several sacraments as a sign of the grace which 
heals and gives strength. But we must never look on the sacraments 
as a kind of magic—they would not give grace to one that had not 
the right intentions. 


What other signs are used by the Church? 


In the ceremonies that accompany the sacraments the Church 
also uses various signs. For example, at a baptism a lighted candle 
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is put in the hand of the newly baptized to represent the light which 
the faith gives us. 

For that matter, all the ceremonies that the Church uses in her 
worship are full of meaning. Even the colour of the vestments has 
its significance. Especially interesting and beautiful are the cere- 
monies of Holy Week by which we represent Our Lord’s passion, 
death, and resurrection. 


Why did Our Lord institute other sacraments besides Baptism? 

For our natural life we need more than just birth. We need 
strength, food, and healing during illness. So also in the supernatural 
life there are different occasions or circumstances in which we need 
special help from God. It is to provide for these special needs that 
Our Lord has instituted the seven sacraments. 


What does Confirmation do for us? 

It completes what Baptism does for us. Baptism unites us with 
Christ by bringing us into His Church; Confirmation gives us a 
higher rank in the Church. But with this higher status goes a duty. 
Henceforth we are expected to think not only of our own salvation, 
but we are to live up to our faith in such a way that others may, 
through us, come to know of it. And what a privilege it is to be able 
to bring others to the Faith! 

For this we need the grace to understand the Faith better, and 
we need the courage to defend it, and if necessary to die for it. 
That grace is given to us by the Holy Ghost at Confirmation. It is 
as if a soldier, already a member of the army, is now given his 
weapons. 


What sacrament deals with injury to the soul? 

The sacrament of Penance. On the day of His resurrection, 
when Our Lord appeared to the apostles He said to them: ““Whose 
sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you 
shall retain, they are retained”’, i.e. not forgiven. (John 20:23.) 


What must we do to have our sins forgiven? 

We must confess them. Our Lord’s words about forgiving sins 
or not forgiving them would have no meaning unless the sins were 
made known. 

If a person kept back a sin, then naturally it cannot be forgiven. 
And if it is a mortal sin it will prevent the sacrament from giving 
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sanctifying grace. So none of the sins are taken away. And because 
that would be making a mockery of the sacrament it would be itself 
an additional mortal sin. 


Besides telling our sins what else must we do? 

We must have contrition for them. That is, we must be sorry for 
having by them offended God. And we must also have a firm inten- 
tion of not committing those sins, or any serious sins, again. If we 
are in earnest about that we will intend to avoid what we know 
would lead to sin. “If thy eye scandalise thee, pluck it out” 
(Matthew 19:9). 

It is important to note that whereas on certain rare occasions 
we may be excused from confessing (e.g. a dumb person would) 
under no circumstances is any sin, great or small, ever taken away 
unless we are sincerely sorry for it. The reason is easily seen. If there 
is no real sorrow for sin it means that the sinner is still, so to speak, 
choosing it. But he cannot want to have it and still want God to 
take it away. (God will give the grace of repentance to anyone that 
asks for it.) 


Is Confession difficult ? 

It is natural to dislike having to confess our sins. But: 

(1) What is the unpleasantness of it (for a few minutes) compared 
to the priceless boon of getting rid of sin and recovering, if we have 
lost it, God’s friendship? 

(2) We have only to state briefly the kind of the sin, and the 
number of times as near as we reasonably can. 

(3) We are only bound to tell mortal sins and of these there are 
not so many kinds. 

(4) If a penitent has any special difficulty he might begin by just 
saying so. The confessor is well aware of all the difficulties one 
could possibly have, and with his help the penitent will soon find 
that his confession is not nearly as difficult as he imagined. 

(5) Everyone knows that a priest may not, even to save his life, 
reveal or make use of what he is told in Confession. 


What are the advantages of frequent Confession ? 

(1) Regular Confession (monthly at least) is the best safeguard 
against drifting along in a sinful life. 

(2) The sacrament gives us grace to avoid future sin. 

(3) Although venial sins need not be told in Confession, this is 
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the best way of having them forgiven. Note that in every Confession 
some sin for which there is real sorrow must be told—otherwise 
there is nothing to forgive and the sacrament is abused. We can 
always re-tell and renew our sorrow for sin already forgiven. 

Can sin be taken away even before going to Confession? 

Yes, even mortal sins are taken away by an act of perfect con- 
trition. We have im-perfect contrition when we are sorry for our 
sins out of fear of God’s punishment. We have perfect contrition 
if we are sorry because we have offended God who is so good. 
“Perfect” here does not mean that the sorrow is the greatest possible. 
It only means that the reason for the sorrow could not be better. 
Note that even imperfect sorrow must be sincere; otherwise it is 
not sorrow at all. 


How do you make an act of perfect contrition ? 

First think of how God has shown His love for us. That shows 
how good He must be. Then say something like this: ““O my God 
I am sorry for having offended you because you are so good, and 
I will never offend you again’. 


What are the benefits of making an act of perfect contrition? 

A person who has lost God’s friendship can recover it at once 
without running the risk of waiting for weeks or even days before 
going to Confession. Living in a state of mortal sin should be looked 
on as something unnatural for a person who has once enjoyed 
God’s friendship. Besides, a person in danger of death may not 
be able to have a priest. 


Why is Confession necessary if perfect contrition can take away 
all sin? 

Because Our Lord has made it an obligation that all serious sin 
be told in Confession. And if He had not instituted this sacrament 
it is easy to see how some people would deceive themselves in the 
matter of contrition. In making the act of perfect contrition one 
will naturally intend to do (when there is an opportunity) what 
Our Lord has laid down. 

A person who has committed a mortal sin may not receive Holy 
Communion without going to Confession. That is a special rule 
made to prevent abuses. 


Has the word “‘penance’’ other meanings? 
Besides meaning the sacrament which we have just been con- 
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sidering, the word penance is also used for the exercise which the 
priest in Confession imposes on us. The word is also used for any 
punishment or mortification that we may impose upon ourselves 
for our spiritual good. 


What good does such a penance do? 

As we have already seen, practising self-denial is an excellent 
way of acquiring self-control. It has also another most important 
use. All sin is a disobeying of God by some kind of giving in to 
ourselves. By going against ourselves, therefore (e.g. by fasting, by 
patiently accepting and doing God’s will, by doing acts of charity, 
by saying our prayers carefully, etc.), we show God that we are 
sincere in our repentance. Furthermore, we are doing something 
which we can offer Him in satisfaction for our sins. For we are 
called upon to make some satisfaction for our sins. 


Are we commanded to do penance? 

Yes, Our Lord Himself has said: “If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me” 
(Matthew 16:24). It is for this purpose that the Church has made the 
laws of fast and abstinence. (Fridays recall Good Friday.) It is 
significant that the key-note of Our Lady’s message both at Lourdes 
and at Fatima was that we should pray and do penance. 

Lent in particular is a time when the Church asks us to do penance. 
The Stations of the Cross remind us of what our sins have cost 
Jesus. The ashes of Ash Wednesday, the omission of the joyful 
Gloria from the Mass, the dull violet of the vestments, are all 
meant to remind us that Lent is a time for turning away from, and 
doing penance for, our sins. 


Why does God allow suffering ? 

Much suffering arises out of the very nature of things—e.g. 
illnesses and deaths. Much suffering we bring upon ourselves by 
our own misconduct: by greed, intemperance, revenge, sloth, etc. 
As for other trials, it often happens that what seems all-bad at the 
time, turns out to be for our benefit. No doubt, therefore, if we could 
see and foresee things as God does, the reason for all suffering 
would appear. For we do know that God is good and that this life 
is but a preparation for the next, and that life’s trials are, as Saint 
Paul says, “not worthy to be compared with the glory to come”’. 

When a cross comes to us, then, we should freely accept it. In 
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that way we turn it into something valuable. For we can then offer 
it to Jesus to be joined with His suffering in satisfaction for our sins 
or for the benefit of others. An excellent practice at a time of great 
sorrow is to make the Stations of the Cross. It is surprising how 
_. much that will help to set one’s mind right. 


What other healing sacrament has Our Lord instituted ? 

Our Lord, who so often Himself healed the sick, instituted a 
sacrament, Extreme Unction (last anointing), specially for the sick. 
The effect of this sacrament, signified by the holy oil, is to restore 
health to the sick person, or at any rate to give such health to mind 
and body as will enable him to persevere in the exercise of his 
religious duties. The confidence and mental relief that the sacrament 
gives is often very noticeable. 

Another most important effect of this sacrament is that it takes 
away what theologians call the “‘scars’” of sin. So that if the sick 
person is to die he will be better fitted for glory—perhaps enabled 
to enjoy it immediately at death. 

This taking away of sin by Extreme Unction is particularly 
necessary for those who have become unconscious and so are 
unable to confess their sins. (It is presumed that they had at least 
imperfect contrition before becoming unconscious.) 

It is altogether wrong to think that this sacrament is only for 
those who are beyond recovery. It is for the sick who are in danger 
of death; and the priest should be told in good time. He will decide 
whether to anoint or not. 

JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


The McDevitt Institute, Glenties, County Donegal 
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FILMS 


N some ways The Face of the Cat (Astor) aroused disproportionate 
comment owing to the cinematic wilderness which surrounded it — 


in Dublin in December. Yet there is no denying the bravura of | | 


its style. Its bold black and white, the fluidity of the moving camera 
and the smooth cutting recalled one from the average dull diet to 
these basic pleasures of the cinema. For instance, in one of the 
final sequences the camera in an insidious piece of narrative moves 
down the line of the captured maquis, noting at the end the absence | 
of the leader, and then pans round in one continuous circular 
movement to include the German spider (Kurt Meisel) and his 
victim (Francoise Arnoul). Five men being executed are recognised 
in profile as slanting shadows on a wall; a face watching them from 
inside is lit up around the nose by a round blob of light. So much of 
this catches our attention perhaps because it is self-consciously 
stylish and because it is expended simply on a spy thriller. Yet 
Decoin and his camera man Montazel can mount the image in 
depth also, one such as that at the heart of the story—the cosy 
room with the bottle of wine, the flashing fire, cold winter rain on 
the panes, night gathering over Paris outside where effort and 
danger lie, while inside the two lovers talk away other people’s 
lives. 

Both spies, Cora “the Cat’’ and her opponent Bernard resent the 
impersonal demands of duty and try to mix love and war, with 
disastrous results for everybody. That might be something like a 
moral and, besides, Bernard Wicki (as Bernard) plays impressively 
the part of the sentimentalist watching helplessly the results of his 
kind intentions. But this lacing of character is surely subsidiary to 
melodrama and to sheer plot which proceed here on the principle 
of continuous surprise, sudden reversals and dazzling complication, 
all on the orthodox lines of detective and thriller fiction. Moreover 
serious concern is deflected by the exploitation of Mlle. Arnoul’s 
physique, disingenuously done in terms of black slicker coat and 
bright nylons. Her scenes with the Nazi interrogator—himself type- | 
cast as the familiar German sadist and played by Kurt Meisel—are 
a model in the art of having it both ways, where nothing risqué 
happens but there is the continual promise of it, a typical exercise 
therefore in the art of sterile titillation. The Censor has little reason 
to cut except once or twice when he has done so. Such conscious 
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sleight of hand indicates nicely the slick distinction of this thriller. 

The arrival of Fellini’s Il Bidone (The Swindlers) at the New 
Corinthian in the same week as his Notti di Cabiria was shown at 
the Film Society allows me to recommend his work as a whole to 
interested exhibitors and serious cinema goers in this country. 
Thrown up at the ebb of neo-realism in Italy in 1952, Fellini has 
emerged as one of the most original, poetic and elusive of directors, 
and one whose films deserve and will sustain several viewings. His 
latest and greatest film Notti di Cabiria (1957) would need an 
X-rating because of its setting, but there is no reason why his 
I Vitteloni (The Spivs) 1953, La Strada (1954), and his JI Bidone 
(1958) should not be shown generally, and especially as his serious 
but unsolemn vision of life extends to the ridiculous and comic. He 
demands a special place in this column because of his themes and his 
interesting approach to religious values. 

In Fellini’s world a solitary figure emerges from one of the con- 
temporary wastelands—the small-town idleness of The Spivs, the 
brokendown travelling circus of La Strada, the underworld of small 
swindlers in J] Bidone, the desolate pavements of prostitution in 
Cabiria. Fellini watches the figure not as a moralist but as a believer 
in redemption. In these most unlikely places he discovers the seed 
of responsibility (The Spivs), of conversion (La Strada, I! Bidone), 
of purification (Cabiria). The final term, it may be noticed, becomes 
more overtly spiritual with each film. His protagonists become 
aware not only of their aimless and empty life but also of their 
solitude. Not belonging among their fellows, they are tempted to 
break away from the old world, and sometimes suffer at the hands 
of its more cruel specimens (the hypnotist in Cabiria, the arrogant 
crook in J/ Bidone). But they are saved by another kind of human 
being and become aware of love or at least of its need in one form 
or another. This break into communication, this illumination of 
one soul by another is very delicately conceived in each film, but 
the difficult dawn of salvation comes only as a hint or promise 
at the end. 

In the earlier film Moraldo, one of the Vitteloni, is inspired with 
hope for a new life by the cheery devotion to his job of a youngster 
on the railways. In the current film, // Bidone, the seed of conversion 
is sown in the swindler Augusto by a saintly cripple girl who kisses 
his hand. Religion in J Vitteloni remained on the periphery, a 
charming inconsequent fringe to Alberto’s life for instance. But this 
little victim of infantile paralysis is a truly religious figure, radiant 
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in her chair because she has found God—‘‘happy even when in 
pain’. Augusto has come to her by a typically Fellinian route. At 


first we find him ganged up with two other swindlers (who disappear _ 


in the last third of the film) playing, in priestly guise, confidence 
tricks on peasants and on slum-dwellers. From the beginning, 
however, he is weary of the second-rate quality of his gang and of 
his own career. This feeling is deepened in him by an encounter with 
a really big-time and successful crook, and turns to vague remorse 
when he spends an ineffectual day with the daughter he has not seen 
for years. The first of these episodes, a New Year’s orgy at the 
crook’s house, draws from Fellini the usual brilliant set-piece of 
the film (its counterpart in Cabiria is at the night-club) where a 
malicious mordant technique dwells on the dehumanised products 
of money and vice. The final sequence is less easy to paraphrase. 
Augusto, wishing he has not taken the money from the cripple’s 
house, declares he has not done so but is caught out in this lie by 
the gang, who stone him on the deserted roadway and leave him to 
die on a rocky slope. All night he considers death and his past life 
as he twists on the rocks and crawls agonisingly up the slope. 
Repentance comes only at the last moment, in the final shot, as he 
gains the road and calls his dying words after one of those peasant 
families he has preyed upon: “‘Wait, I’m coming with you”’. 

Some critics have found such a “salvation” dramatically glib and 
ineffectual, and complain that while Fellini’s images of evil are 
vitally emphatic, his images of goodness are vague and abstract 
(e.g. Augusto’s sweet little daughter, or his comrade Picasso’s wife, 
or Picasso himself as played by Richard Basehart). Though it is 
true that Fellini’s innocents—Gelsomina of La Strada and Cabiria— 
retain something of The Clown, Basehart’s role in both films (as 
Il Matto and as Picasso) seems to be that of the well-meaning but 
weak and immature character who indicates the good but cannot 
fulfil it. In any case the meaning of the redemptive girl is quite 
unambiguous, though I am prepared to agree that Fellini exhibits 
Augusto’s conversion in symbolic or mystical terms. His world as a 
whole lies half-way between fantasy and realism, and he has per- 
fected his peculiar structure only in Cabiria—that inner logic which 
binds together the apparently loose episodic tale and all its opulent 
detail. J] Bidone is fascinating in parts, wearing in others. Aiming at 
a subtle and supple rhythm it loses it entirely at times by over- 
loading the less important sequences and by dwelling with almost 
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equal emphasis on everything. 

Another occasion and more space may allow me to show how in 
Notti di Cabiria Fellini encompasses a more complex theme, attains 
a deeper coherence of style and weds more intimately his lyrical 

intuition and his moral interpretation. 


PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


THE FAMILY IN TELEVISON AND RADIO 


ERHAPS in this age more than any other, the Family receives 
an enormous amount of publicity. As an institution in itself, 
Christian or otherwise,! soluble or indissoluble,? as the training- 

ground for children, as the source and centre of all creative life, the 
Family is to the fore with a vengeance. Since the advent of television 
in particular, great stress has been laid on the fact that the special 
power of the entertainment it offers is “that of giving pleasure 
within the family circle ... and contributing a great deal to the 
religious life, the intellectual development and the habits of those 
who make up the family’. Great vigilance was urged, as it was 
realised that if television had a victim, that victim would be the 
family. Warnings are still being heard from all sides, and in Britain 
a report is now being brought out on the effect of television on 
children. Advertisements glare from magazines, newspapers and 
hoardings—‘‘What does Television mean? The World brought to 
your own doorstep by screen and sound ... Evenings of perfect 
relaxation in your own home amongst your own family. This is 
Television’. 

Coupled with all this anxiety, or perhaps as a direct result of it 


1. “The family cannot exist outside the body of the Christian Church”— 
“J don’t agree. It certainly did exist, long before Christianity, and therefore is 
much more fundamental than a matter of religion”.—BBC Home, 51 Society, 
“Christian Religion and Family Life’. (3-12-’58; 9.15). 

2. “There are exceptional cases where divorce is better than unhappy homes” 
—“There is no law whatsoever that unconditionally binds a man or a woman 
... Marriage was made for man, not man made for marriage . . .”-—ibid. 


3. Encyclical ‘“‘Miranda Prorsus’’—(CHRISTUS REX, July 1958). 
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comes the immense popularity of the radio and television Family 
Series—‘‘Mrs. Dale’s Diary”, ““The Archers’’, ““The Glums’’, ‘‘Meet 
the Huggetts’’, our own “Kennedys of Castleross” and the ‘‘Foley 
Family’; “‘I Married Joan”, and ‘“‘Starr and Company”,® sundry 
husband-and-wife teams, and a whole selection of Women’s Pro- 
grammes which really warrant a separate treatment. It may be said 
that at least sixty-five per cent of the listeners and viewers of these 
listed programmes are women and children. This may be so, but 
didn’t someone say: “‘The hand that rocks the cradle ——’’? and 
the child is father to the man! I am not a follower of the pseudo- 
sophisticated attitude to these series: “But who listens to those 
things anyhow?” The answer is simple. Huge numbers do, and not 
all of them, or even most of them, are in the low-intellect bracket 
either. Today we have developed an insatiable curiosity about 
“‘how the other half lives’, and about the lives of people we judge 
to be like ourselves. This curiosity could be condemned as morbid; 
certainly as insensitive, even indelicate. It is the sociological result 
of the age in which we live. Any family’s problem is everyone’s 
problem. 

The great appeal of these family series was really brought home 
to me when I was in hospital this year. At four-thirty every day 
and at one o’clock on Tuesday and Thursday the sisters literally 
ran from room to room turning on the radio for the incapacitated, 
while those who were able to do so “tuned in” for themselves. Since 
in a hospital you find what is perhaps the widest cross-section 
possible, it is an excellent place to conduct a sort of Gallup poll. 
“Treland’s most popular radio family”, the Kennedys, headed the 
list, and this I was glad to see. It is far from being a perfect pro- 
gramme, even in its own genre, and it could not even be called 
“typically Irish”, but it is not as attenuated as “‘Mrs. Dale’s Diary”’, 
where we find what might be called a moralistic caricature of 
Christianity. Private morality, community spirit and good will to all 
are extolled in both, but we feel that in “Mrs. Dale’s Diary” it is 
rather because anything else is frightfully anti-social, and just “‘not 


4. “Mrs. Dale’s Diary’—BBC, Light, Mon. to Fri., 4.30; “The Archers”, 
BBC Light, Mon. to Fri., 6.45; “‘Take It From Here’’, BBC Light, Thurs., 
9 o’c., Home, Sat., 1.10; ““Meet the Huggetts”, BBC Light; “The Kennedys of 
Castleross”, Radio Eireann, Tues. and Thurs., 1 o’c. (Series of 6, ending 26 
December 1958). 

5. “I Married Joan”, BBC Television, Sun., 3.5.; “Starr and Company”, 
BBC Television, Mon. and Thurs., 6.20. 
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done” by the best people. Both Mrs. Dale and Mrs. Kennedy 
irritate us, too, with their eternal sweetness and kindness. Mrs. 
Kennedy’s “‘Ah, sure, now, Brian, there’s good in everyone” when 
someone has played a particularly low trick on her, about sums up 
their attitude. Whereas this may be true, and whereas it is admirable 
for the ‘‘mother image” to be as near perfection as possible, I do 
think that both these women should be allowed to “‘let fly” once in 
a while—and not necessarily in righteous anger—if only for the 
sake of realism. Mrs. Kennedy’s continued kindly tolerance of the 
hateful and trouble-making Aunt Brigid (who by the way is splendid, 
if a little over drawn), is nothing short of incredible. Of course 
“Mrs. Dale’’ is by far the worse offender, for to our Irish ears their 
oh-so- polite “‘dears’’ and “‘darlings” have a false “‘social” ring. Yet 
it is still understandable that thousands of listeners follow the 
affairs and the daily lives of these people. 

Both “‘Mrs. Dale’s Diary’ and “‘The Archers” have a spas- 
modically pedestrian quality in common, but they score over 
“The Kennedys” and ‘‘The Foleys” in the number and variety of 
characters and minor plots. Naturally there is then more scope for 
personal identification with these characters and their problems, 
and a resultant wider audience. The Kennedys and Foleys are too 
limited, too confined. If they are to live (and I see no reason why 
they shouldn’t: both are intrinsically sound, with great potentialities 
which are never developed), they need to enlarge their cast and thus 
expand their interest. They also need to speed up events. 

The ‘“‘Foley Family” could be another very funny series of the 
“holding the mirror up to nature” variety. But it is all too frequently 
confined toa duologue beween Alice and Tom, or even to monologue 
from Tom himself, who is a typical Dublin jackeen. It rarely ex- 
pands to take in even the affairs of the elder daughter and son, 
except for the luckless “‘chisler”, Brendan, who gets bangs on 
the ear with distressing monotony, but never a chance to convince 
us of his reality. 

“The Archers” is at times too “truly rural” for my taste, but it 
has a great rural as well as an urban following. And we must 
remember that as well as being an entertainment, it is used as a 
medium for giving solid advice to English farmers, acquainting 
them painlessly with grant schemes, the best method of muck- 
spreading, how not to build a new barn so that the door faces in 
the direction of the prevailing wind, and the general advisability 
of attending the Mass X-ray Centre yearly. Some of their romantic 
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episodes sail embarrassingly close to the wind. We get too much 
of the wheezing, grunting Walter Gabriel, and at times the solid 
philosophy of good sound British country folk is pushed home to a 
nauseating degree. Yet we are convinced of the reality of the 
characters. 


“The Glums” are in a class all of their own, in more senses than 
one, for no “lower middle-class’ family was ever like this one. 
They can be hilariously funny, and this is due to the excellent fusing 
of script and timing with the drawling accent peculiar to Ron, and 
the plaintive patience of Eth. (Dick Bentley and June Whitefield). 
But when the laughter dies down, I for one am left with an un- 
pleasant aftermath that makes me very uneasy. We laugh, but the 
whole thing is somehow sleazy. 


“I Married Joan” is strictly comical. All the standard marital 
funny situations are here, and the wife is the gormless, dizzy blonde 
who still manages to be lovable. But it is supremely unpretentious, 
and as such escapes censure. I cannot understand why there are 
not more Television ‘‘families”, unless the producers consider the 
demand is met by the various films, plays and detective serials.® 

There is a danger, perhaps, in too great a cult of the family motif. 
In a recent radio programme one speaker was very determined on 
this point.” Far from being modern or new, he said, we had entered 
a period of near-Victorianism, with the “‘happy family” ideal over- 
stressed in everything. All have to conform. Even royal families 
(such as are left) are brought into play. Advertising agencies plug 
their goods through the medium of the “family image’’. As a result, 
he declared, all the values keep turning inwards. The kind of family 
which is extolled is one that will become claustrophic and selfish, 
a kind of “affectionate and ferocious tiger to whom all else is prey 
within a few yards of the domestic hearth”. Now I think the “family 
series” can do a great deal to help here. For the answer is, of course, 
that while a family is and should be a perfect unit within itself, it 
should also be integrated into a wider society, if it is not to go sour. 
The importance of being not merely “good families’, but good 
families within the community, cannot be overstressed. Drawing 
strength and integrity, affection and confidence from within itself, 
the family should then turn outwards to society, to play its part 


6. “Solo for Canary”, BBC Television, Mon., 8.30 p.m.; “Dixon of Dock 
Green’’, BBC Television, Sat., 7.30 p.m. 
7. See 1 and 2. 
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in the life of the community and so in the life of the nation. This 
is what is meant by “Love one another”. And it was a com- 
mandment. This spirit of co-operation and unity is something 
the Irish people have ever been accused of lacking—and not without 
some justice. Now is the time to change. It is not over-estimating 
‘the power and influence of radio and television to say that these 
mediums, and the humble ‘family series’, if handled with skill, 
subtlety and realism, can help to bring about this essential change. 

In a recent talk on “A Television Service for Ireland” Eamonn 
Andrews assured us that television was coming to Ireland “‘as surely 
as the goose was getting fat’. And when it does, he says “‘it will 
become as much a part of you as your books and your magazines. 
A nation will, and should, reflect itself in its television programmes. 
And, whereas it may be possible to have television programmes 
which do not reflect the nation, it is not possible to have television 
that does not reflect itself on the nation’. 

The same can be said of radio, and the hour of our own television 
service is almost upon us. Let us look to it then, for there is no time 


left for ‘‘masterly inactivity”’. 
ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 


Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Road, Monkstown, Dublin 


TALKING ABOUT THE PATRICIANS 


= HEN people come together and mix freely with each other, 

they are bound to learn from one another ... the con- 

versation of all is a series of lectures to each and they gain 
for themselves new ideas and views, fresh matter of thought and 
distinct principles for judging and acting day by day’. Cardinal 
Newman’s words express the dominant theme of two winter 
Patrician conferences held in Carlow (23 November) and in Liver- 
pool (30 November). Since our Faith is our dearest treasure how 
can we activate our fellow Catholics—and ourselves—to a fuller 
consciousness of it? This is the task to which the 400 delegates 
addressed themselves. A friendly group sitting about the fire 
discussing a question of moment, say the more efficient running of 
their family business, is the model for a Patrician meeting. We all 
have a stake in the Church. Its affairs are our business and we all 
must know its views on what concerns us personally. Bystander 
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Catholics must be charged with an immature irresponsibility. Yet 
they are legion. 

Speakers at these conferences reflect heartening awareness of this 
anomaly and are working towards its solution. Their sane enthus- 
iasm, born of practical experience, proposes the Patricians as a 
movement with important possibilities. It is severely down-to-earth, 
simple to work and adapted to the needs and capacities of people 
today. Its technique stresses what the Gospels demonstrate—there 
is no substitute for personal contact as the supremely successful 
means of communicating ideas. Where better than in the Patricians 
can the priest make efficacious contact with people thinking, talking, 
discussing what unites us all together in the Church? Patrician 
meetings are proving themselves to be more than a follow-up to the 
pulpit instruction. They are the alerting-place for apostolic laymen. 
In them are being formed what Saint Pius X considered to be the 
first necessity for the salvation of society today, “in every parish a 
group of laymen, virtuous, enlightened, resolute, fearless and truly 
apostolic’. 

Fifty years ago Canon Sheehan described Catholicity in Ireland 
as “‘a passive and dormant principle’’. Conditions have not strikingly 
changed in the meantime but strong forces are at work. The 
Patricians are slowly dissolving the traditionally rigid conception of 
Catholicism as an e .clusively private affair between God and our- 
selves. In the house of our Father, they say, we must ensure that all 
His children, our brothers, enjoy that fuller freedom of the Faith 
which social groupings and friendly discussions so well promote. 
Successful groups show that it is a mistake to underestimate our 
people’s capacity for a closer acquaintance with dogmatic truth. 
I have often been moved by their faith-impregnated expressions of 
simple truths. They appreciate the Patricians as a friendly forum to 
ventilate their problems and religious convictions. 

In Britain and Ireland under the most varied circumstances and 
with members from every section of society some four hundred 
Patrician groups are active. The Legion of Mary praesidium relieves 
the spiritual director of all worry about organisation. Priests engaged 
in the movement soon find that it more than repays the effort. In 
Ireland two hundred Patrician groups over twelve monthly meetings 
with an attendance of fifty members spend 4,800 hours discussing 
religion. They can hardly be said to be wasting the priest’s or their 
own time. Then of our 2,400 lay speakers not one has worked for 
less than a couple of hours preparing his talk. They are no longer 
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dumb and they know now that the Church wants them to lend her 
a hand. All Patricians are gaining confidence in Christ’s cause and 
skill in its defence. They are no longer innocents thrown to the lions 
when confronted with the jeers of the Church’s trained opponents. 

Brightest extension prospects are groups in schools and among 
*teen-agers. Patricians have a work of vast scope here. Youth awaits 
the call of ideals but it must sound in a language they know. Youth 
meetings are shorter, the tea break is cut out and often teaching 
Sisters and Brothers act as spiritual directors where a priest is not 
regularly available. Vocations could hardly fail to multiply among 
young Patricians. I recall a young lad telling me that he remembered 
nothing of religious instruction at college so vividly as the Patrician 
meetings. There all the boys were in on it, not merely the teachers, 

The Patricians want to make every Catholic aware of our common 
ground, what unites us to Christ and to one another. They are 
idealistic enough to want to stimulate every Catholic to ask after 
the manner of Saint Paul: “Lord, what would you have me to do 
for You, today and everyday?’ The Communists are doing no less 
and not for God. Remember the words of Pius XII: “I write 
encyclicals, I speak over the radio, but I can’t go into factorie., 
shops, or offices, nor can priests. The Church needs militant lay 
missionaries to represent her in the working world”’. 

PATRICK J. BROPHY 


Saint Patrick’s College, Carlow 


Imagination and risk 


Each case (of distress), each country, each new circumstance 
should stimulate us to find appropriate solutions, to the point of 
taking reasonable risks, or if charity presses us to it, even to the 
limits of unreason. I apologise for repeating this point: imagination 
and risk are conditions necessary for our doing something new 
and vital. 

—PIERRE CHOUARD, President General of the Society of Saint 
Vincent de Paul, Brussels (15/6/’58) 


Documents 


N. 36111/D. 
SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII 
BEATISSIME PATER 


Cardinalis Archiepiscopus Armachanus, ad pedes Sanctitatis 
Vestrae humiliter provolutus, nomine etiam ceterorum Hiberniae 
Ordinariorum, enixe petit ut pro tota Hibernia dispensatio con- 
cedatur a lege abstinentiae feria VI post festum Nativitatis Domini, 
in commodum fidelium qui diebus festum Nativitatis Domini 
subsequentibus festive se gerere solent. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII, attentis expositis ab 
Eminentissimo Cardinali Archiepiscopo Armachano, gratiam dis- 
pensationis juxta preces pro hoc anno benigne impertita est. 

Datum Romae, die 18 Novembris 1958. 


P. CARD. CIRIACI, Praefectus 
F. ROBERTI, a secretis. 


N. 36109/D. 
SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII 
BEATISSIME PATER 


Cardinalis Archiepiscopus Armachanus, nomine quoque cetero- 
rum Hiberniae Ordinariorum, ad pedes Sanctitatis Vestrae 
provolutus, attentis mutationibus, quas ordinatio officiorum 
munerumque publicorum ac vita societatis universim passae sunt, 
humiliter postulat ut festa de praecepto pro tota Hibernia, praeter 
dies dominicos, ad dies festos qui sequuntur reducantur: 

(1) festum Nativitatis Domini; 

(2) festum Circumcisionis Domini; 

(3) festum Ascensionis Domini; 

(4) festum SSmi Corporis Christi; 

(5) festum Immaculatae Conceptionis Beatae Mariae Virginis; 

(6) festum Assumptionis Beatae Mariae Virginis; 

(7) festum S. Patritii, universae Hiberniae Patroni principalis, 

quod rescripto Sacrae Congregationis Concilii diei 13 Maji 
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1919, n. 2033/19, loco festi S. Josephi pro Hibernia restitutum 
est; 
(8) festum Omnium Sanctorum. 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII, attentis expositis ab 
Eminentissimo Cardinali Archiepiscopo Armachano et perpensis 
hodiernis rerum adiunctis, Eidem Cardinali Archiepiscopo ceterisque 
Hiberniae Ordinariis facultatem reducendi dies festos de praecepto 
juxta preces benigne tribuit per quinquennium. 
Datum Romae, die 18 Novembris 1958. 
P. CARD. CIRIACI, Praefectus 
F. ROBERTI, a sccretis. 


At the Patricians’ Conference held in Carlow on 23 November, 
on which Father Brophy comments elsewhere in this issue, a letter 
was read from the Bishop of Kildare, the Most Rev. Thomas Keogh. 
Following is the text. 


I cordially welcome to Carlow this group meeting of Diocesan 
Patrician Circles and the visiting delegates. I congratulate the 
organisers on having conceived and brought to execution this happy 
and salutary idea. One of the heartening signs of the present time is 
the interest that Catholic lay men and women are taking in the life 
and teaching of the Church of Christ. 

It is not merely a theoretical interest, a mere desire for knowledge, 
but a practical interest which inspires them to Catholic action—to 
a genuine apostolate in the cause of Christ. 

It is not necessary to emphasise the need there is for the lay 
apostolate; that every member of the Mystical Body of Christ by 
his life and work, should contribute to the welfare and well-being 
of the whole Christ, that is, to the propagation of His Gospel and 
teaching, to the salvation of souls and to the glory of God. 

There was a grave misunderstanding of the role of the Catholic 
lay man in the Church which made considerable headway in this 
and other countries and, even at present is dying a hard death. 
Successive Popes and none more insistentiy than our late Holy 
Father in encyclical and allocution, have time and again warned the 
faithful against it. 

It is this, that the only concern for the Catholic lay man is the 
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salvation of his own soul, that he need not, in fact, that he should 
not, take any special interest in the well-being of the Church, in her 
teaching and her defence, in the propagation of the Gospel, in the 
salvation of souls—that these things were the exclusive concern of 
the hierarchy, of bishops, priests and religious. 

Hear the words of our late Holy Father addressed a little over a 
year ago to the Congress of Catholic Laymen at Rome. 


“It would be to misconceive the real nature of the Church 
and its place in society to distinguish in it one element purely 
active, ecclesiastical authority, and on the other hand, a purely 
passive element, the laity. All are members of the Church and 
therefore all are called on to collaborate in the building up and 
perfecting of the Mystical Body of Christ. All are persons 
(that is, have put on Christ), all are free, and therefore should 
be active. 

“Today more than ever before the laity ought to co-operate 
and collaborate in all forms of the apostolate, more especially 
when it comes to the question of leavening all life, family, 
social, economical, with Christian truth and spirit’. 


The Church is for the lay man as well as for priests and bishops, 
the Church is his as much as theirs and, in a sense, more so than 
theirs. Therefore, it is for us all, lay men and priests to pray and to 
work that the Kingdom of God may come, that the Word and 
Gospel of Christ may reign and rule in the hearts and souls of men, 
in a word, that Divine Charity may, at length, dominate all men, 
made into the likeness of God. 

There is much to be done in the cause of Christ, for Christ. 
Priests and bishops cannot do it alone. The lay man shares in the 
priesthood of Christ by Baptism and Confirmation. He, therefore, 
is called to work for Christ and His Church. He must be an apostle 
by his life and by his living, in every circumstance, in which life has 
placed him. 

Knowledge of his faith and religion is essential, the more he 
knows of the Church of Christ and her teaching, the more he will 
appreciate its supernatural truth and beauty, the more he will love it. 
And his knowledge will be practical in forming his own life and the 
lives of his fellowmen with holiness and truth. 

Such is the raison d’étre and the inspiration of Catholic Action 
Societies such as yours. You have set your hands to a great and 
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glorious work for Christ. You are apostles of the truth. Hear once 
again the inspiring words of our late Holy Father: ““The Christianisa- 
tion of the world is, in reality, the work of the Catholic lay man and 
woman. It belongs to you, the laity, to confer on that world the 
image of Christ. This is the most onerous, but also the grandest, 
duty of the Catholic laity.” 


* * * 


INSTRUCTION ON SACRED MUSIC AND THE 
SACRED LITURGY * 


N the subject of sacred music three documents of the highest importance 

have been issued in our time by the Supreme Pontiffs. They are: the motu 

proprio Tra le sollecitudini of Saint Pius X, 22 November 1903; the 
apostolic constitution Divini cultus of Pius XI of happy memory, 20 December 
1928; and the encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina of the happily reigning 
Supreme Pontiff Pius XII, 25 December 1955. There have also been other papal 
documents of lesser moment and decrees of this Sacred Congregation of Rites 
regulating various matters pertaining to sacred music. 

Everyone is aware that sacred music and the sacred liturgy are by their nature 
so closely linked that it is hardly possible to pass laws or prescribe norms for 
the one without regard to the other. As a matter of fact, the papal pronounce- 
ments and decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites just mentioned contain 
material common to both sacred music and the sacred liturgy. 

Previous to his encyclical on sacred music, the Supreme Pontiff Pius XII 
issued another encyclical of the utmost importance on the sacred liturgy, 
Mediator Dei of 20 November 1947, which admirably explains and interrelates 
liturgical doctrine and pastoral needs. It has consequently been judged very 
appropriate to draw together from the above documents the principal points 
concerning the sacred liturgy, sacred music, and the pastoral effectiveness of 
both, and to give these points a more precise interpretation in a special instruc- 
tion. Then what has been set forth in these pronouncements can be more easily 
and surely applied in actual practice. 

For this reason the present instruction has advisedly been prepared with the 
assistance of experts in sacred music and the Pontifical Commission for the 
General Restoration of the Liturgy. 

The contents of the instruction have been arranged in the following order: 


Chapter I: General Concepts (nos. 1-10) 

Chapter II: General Norms (nos. 11-21) 

Chapter III: Special Norms 

1. The principal liturgical services in which sacred music is used: 
(A) The Mass 
(a) Some general principles regarding the participation of the faithful 
(nos. 22-23), 

* “Instruction of the Sacred Sweerion of Rites on Sacred Music and the Sacred Litur, 
According to the Encyclical Letters Musicae sacrae disciplina and Mediator Dei of Pope Pius XII”, 
3 September 1958: Acta Apostolicae Sedis [AAS] 50 (1958) 630-663. [The occasional use of square 
brackets in the translation is taken from the official Latin text, where the words enclosed serve as 


explanatory additions to quoted documents.] The translation was prepared by Rev. Benedict Avery, 
0.S.B., and Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. It is reprinted here by kind permission of worsHIP. 
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(b) Participation of the faithful in sung Masses (nos. 24-27), 
(c) Participation of the faithful in low Masses (nos. 28-34), 
(d) The conventual Mass, also called Mass in choir (nos. 35-37), 
(e) The assistance of priests at the holy sacrifice of the Mass, and 
“‘synchronised”’ Masses, as they are called (nos. 38-39). 
(B) The Divine Office (nos. 40-46). 
(C) Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament (no. 47). 
2. Some forms of sacred music: 
(A) Sacred polyphony (nos. 48-49). 
(B) Modern sacred music (no. 50). 
(C) Popular religious song (nos. 51-53). 
(D) Religious music (nos. 54-55). 
3. The books of liturgical chant (nos. 56-59). 
4. Musical instruments and bells: 
(A) Some general principles (no. 60). 
(B) The classic organ and similar instruments (nos. 61-67). 
(C) Instrumental sacred music (nos. 68-69). 
(D) Musical instruments and mechanical devices (nos. 70-73). 
(E) The broadcasting and televising of sacred services (nos. 74-79). 
(F) Times when the playing of musical instruments is forbidden (nos. 
80-85). 
(G) Bells (nos. 86-92). 
5. The persons with the chief roles in sacred music and the sacred liturgy 
(nos. 93-103). 
6. The fostering of sacred music and the sacred liturgy: 
(A) General instruction of the clergy and people in sacred music and the 
sacred liturgy (nos. 104-112). 
(B) Public and private schools of sacred music (nos. 113-118). 


Beginning, then, with some general concepts (Chapter 1), the instruction 
continues with a statement of general principles regarding the use of sacred 
music in the liturgy (Chapter II). On this groundwork rests the whole presentation 
of the subject in Chapter III. In each section of this chapter basic principles are 
first set down, then the special norms which naturally derive from them. 


CHAPTER I: GENERAL CONCEPTS 


1. “The sacred liturgy comprises the whole public worship of the Mystical 
Body of Jesus Christ—of the Head, that is, and His members’’. ‘‘Liturgical 
services” (actiones liturgicae) are therefore those sacred actions which, by 
institution of Jesus Christ or the Church and in their name, are performed 
according to the liturgical books approved by the Holy See by persons lawfully 
deputed for this function, in order to give due worship to God and the saints 
and blessed (cf. canon 1256). Any other sacred actions, whether performed in 
church or outside of church, even with a priest present or conducting them, are 
called “‘private devotions” (pia exercitia). 

2. The holy sacrifice of the Mass is an act of public worship offered to God in 


1. Encyclicial Mediator Dei, 20 November 1947: AAS 39 (1947) 528-529. [National Catholic Welfare 
a — no. 20. Hereafter this translation of the encyclical is cited, by paragraph number, 
as 
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the name of Christ and the Church, whatever the place or manner of its cele- 
bration. The term “‘private Mass” should therefore be avoided. 

3. There are two types of Masses: the ‘sung’? Mass (A/issa in cantu) and the 
“low” Mass (Missa lecta). 

A Mass is called a sung Mass if the priest celebrant actually sings the parts 
which according to the rubrics are to be sung by him; otherwise it is called a 
‘low Mass. 

A sung Mass is called a solemn Mass (Missa solemnis) if it is celebrated with 
the assistance of sacred ministers. If it is celebrated without sacred ministers, 
it is called a high Mass (Missa cantata). 

4, The term ‘“‘sacred music” here includes: (a) Gregorian chant, (b) sacred 
polyphony, (c) modern sacred music, (d) sacred organ music, (€) popular 
religious song, (f) religious music. 

5. The “Gregorian” chant to be used in liturgical services is the sacred song 
of the Roman Church. Reverently and faithfully fostered and developed in an 
ancient and venerable tradition, and also composed in more recent times 
according to the patterns of that ancient tradition, this chant is available for 
liturgical use in various books duly approved by the Holy See. Gregorian chant 
does not of its nature require the accompaniment of organ or other musical 
instrument. 

6. By “sacred polyphony” is meant measured song originating from the 
motifs of Gregorian chant and performed in several voices without instrumental 
accompaniment. It first flourished in the Latin Church in the Middle Ages, then 
during the second half of the sixteenth century found in Pierluigi da Palestrina 
(1525-1594) its pre-eminent exponent. This art is still being cultivated by dis- 
tinguished masters. 

7. “Modern sacred music”’ is music composed in more recent times, with the 
advance in musical technique. It is performed in several voices and does not 
exclude instrumental accompaniment. When intended specifically for liturgical 
use it should breathe a spirit of devotion and reverence and on this condition has 
been admitted into the service of the liturgy. 

8. “Sacred organ music” is music composed for organ alone. Ever since the 
pipe organ was perfected as a concert instrument, sacred organ music has been 
extensively cultivated by celebrated masters and can make a significant con- 
tribution towards enhancing the sacred liturgy, provided that it conforms 
exactly to the laws of sacred music. 

9. “Popular religious song” is singing which springs spontaneously from the 
religious consciousness with which the Creator Himself has endowed the human 
race. As a result such song is universal, flourishing as it does among all peoples. 

Since it is remarkably effective for imbuing the life of the faithful, personal as 
well as social, with the Christian spirit, it has been widely cultivated in the 
Church since the very earliest times.? In our day, too, it can be earnestly recom- 
mended as a means of fostering the piety of the faithful and enhancing private 
devotions. In fact, it can sometimes be permitted even in liturgical services.* 

10. ‘Religious music” is music which, as a result of either the composer’s 
intention or the theme and purpose of the composition, serves to express and 
awaken devotion and reverence. Hence “‘it is a powerful aid to religion’”.* But 


2. Cf. Eph. 5:18-20; Col. 3:16. 
3. Encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina, 25 December 1955: AAS 48 (1956) 13-14. 
4. Encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina: AAS 48 (1956) 13. 
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since it is not intended for divine worship and features a certain lack of reserve, 


it cannot be allowed in liturgical services. 


CHAPTER II: GENERAL NORMS 


11. This instruction is binding on all the Rites of the Latin Church. Therefore, 
what is said of Gregorian chant applies also to the liturgical chant proper to 
other Latin Rites, if they have a chant of their own. 

In this instruction the term ‘‘sacred music” sometimes means “‘singing and the 
playing of musical instruments”, sometimes only “‘the playing of instruments”, 
as can easily be inferred from the context. 

The term “church” ordinarily applies to any ‘“‘sacred place’’, that is to say: 
a church in the strict sense, a public, a semi-public, or a private oratory (cf. 
can. 1154, 1161, 1188)—unless it is clear from the context that there is question 
only of churches in the strict sense. 

12. Liturgical services must be carried out according to the liturgical books 
duly approved by the Apostolic See either for the universal Church or for some 
particular church or religious institute (cf. can. 1257). Private devotions are 
conducted according to local or community customs and traditions as approved 
by the competent ecclesiastical authority (cf. can. 1259). 

It is unlawful to combine liturgical services and private devotions. But if 
circumstances so require, the devotions should either precede or follow the 
liturgical services. 

13. (a) Latin is the language of liturgical services unless the general or 
particular liturgical books just mentioned‘ explicitly permit another language 
for certain liturgical services. Excepted also are the instances mentioned below. 

(b) In the celebration of sung liturgical services no liturgical text may be sung 
in word-for-word vernacular translation® except by particular concession. 

(c) Particular exceptions to the law requiring the exclusive use of Latin in 
liturgical services, which have been granted by the Holy See, remain in effect. 
But without authorisation from the Holy See they may not be given a broader 
interpretation or transferred to other regions. 

(d) Any language suitable for the faithful may be used for private devotions. 

14. (a) In sung Masses Latin must be used exclusively, not only by the priest 
celebrant and ministers, but also by the choir and faithful. 

“‘However, where a centenary or immemorial custom permits the inclusion 
of some popular hymns in the vernacular at the solemn eucharistic Sacrifice 
(that is, at sung Masses) after the sacred words of the liturgy have been sung in 
Latin, local Ordinaries may allow this custom to continue ‘if, taking into account 
the circumstances of the place and the people, they judge that it cannot prudently 
be eliminated’ (can. 5). But the law stating that the liturgical texts themselves 
may not be sung in the vernacular remains in force’’.® 
FR(b) In low Masses the priest celebrant, his server, and the faithful who take a 
direct part in the liturgical service with the celebrant—that is, who say aloud 


{ga. “General” and ‘“‘particular’”’ are here used technically in the sense explained above in the 
first paragraph of no. 12. A similar use of ‘‘particular” occurs below in no. 13b and c.—Eb.] 


5- Motu proprio Tra le sollecitudini, 22 November 1903, no. 7: Acta Sanctae Sedis 36 (1903-1904) 
334; Decreta authentica Sacrae Rituum Congregationis [= Decr. auth. SRC] 4121. 


6. Encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina: AAS 48 (1956) 16-17. 
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those parts of the Mass which belong to them (cf. no. 31)—must use Latin 
exclusively. 

But if besides this direct liturgical participation the faithful wish to add certain 
prayers or popular hymns according to local custom, this can be done also in the 
vernacular. 

(c) It is strictly forbidden either for all the faithful or for a commentator to 
say aloud tozether with the priest celebrant parts of the Proper, Ordinary, and 
Canon of the Mass in Latin or in word-for-word translation, except for the 
parts that shall be enumerated in no. 31. 

It is desirable, however, that during low Mass on Sundays and feastdays a 
lector read the Gospel and also the Epistle in the vernacular for the benefit of 
the faithful. 

From the Consecration to the Pater noster a holy silence is recommended. 

15. In the sacred processions described in the liturgical books, the language 
prescribed or permitted in these books shall be used. In other processions, which 
are held as private devotions, the language best suited to the faithful taking part 
in them can be employed. 

16. Gregorian chant is the Roman Church’s very own sacred song, pre- 
eminently so. And for this reason not only may it be used in all liturgical services, 
but normally it is to be preferred to other kinds of sacred music. 

Accordingly: 

(a) The language of Gregorian chant, inasmuch as it is liturgical chant, is 
exclusively Latin. 

(b) Those parts of a liturgical service which according to the rubrics are to be 
sung by the priest celebrant and by his ministers must without exception be sung 
with the Gregorian melodies given in the standard editions. Any instrumental 
accompaniment whatever is forbidden. 

Similarly, the choir and people may use only these Gregorian melodies when 
responding to the chant of the priest or ministers as directed by the rubrics. 

(c) At sung Masses in places where particular indults permit the priest 
celebrant, the deacon or subdeacon, or a lector to repeat the text of the Epistle 
or Lesson and the Gospel publicly in the vernacular after these have been sung 
in their Gregorian melodies, this is to be done by reading them in a loud, clear 
voice without any kind of Gregorian chant, authentic or improvised (cf. no. 96e). 

17. Sacred polyphony may be used in all liturgical services, but only on con- 
dition that there is a choir capable of singing it artistically. This form of sacred 
music is highly appropriate for liturgical services celebrated with greater 
solemnity and splendour. 

18. Modern sacred music, too, is permissible in all liturgical services if it truly 
conforms to the dignity, seriousness, and sacredness of the liturgy and there is a 
choir capable of singing it artistically. 

19. Free use may be made of popular religious song in private devotions. But 
in liturgical services what has been prescribed above in nos. 13-15 shall be 
strictly observed. 

20. What is known as religious music should be entirely excluded from all 
liturgical services, but can be permitted in private devotions. With regard to 
concerts in sacred places, the norms given below in nos. 54 and 55 must be 
observed. 

21. Everything which has to be sung either by the priest and his ministers or 
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by the choir or people, according to the prescriptions of the liturgical books, 
forms an integral part of the sacred liturgy. Hence: 

(a) It is strictly forbidden to change in any way the arrangement of the text 
to be chanted to alter or omit words, or to introduce unbecoming repetitions. 
Even in compositions of sacred polyphony or modern sacred music, each word 
of the text should be clearly and distinctly audible. 

(b) For the same reason it is explicitly forbidden to omit from any liturgical 
service a liturgical text of any kind, either wholly or in part, that is to be sung— 
unless the contrary is provided for in the rubrics. 

(c) But if for a reasonable cause—such as an insufficient number of singers, 
or their inadequate mastery of musical technique, or even at times the length 
of a particular rite or chant—one or the other liturgical text belonging to the 
choir cannot be sung according to the notes printed in the liturgical books, the 
only permissible alternative is this: that the texts be sung in their entirety either 
on a single note or according to one of the psalm tones, and with organ accom- 
paniment, if this is desired. 


CHAPTER III: SPECIAL NORMS 


1. THE PRINCIPAL LITURGICAL SERVICES IN WHICH SACRED Music Is Usep: 
(A) THE MASS 
(a) Some General Principles Regarding the Participation of the Faithful: 

22. By its very nature the Mass requires that all who are present take part 
in it, each in the way proper to him. 

(a) This participation should above all be interior—consisting in devout 
attention of mind and the affections of the heart. The faithful thereby ‘‘enter 
into closest union with their High Priest . . . and together with Him and through 
Him offer (the Sacrifice), surrendering themselves in union with Him’’.” 

(b) The participation of those present becomes more complete, however, when 
in addition to this interior attention there is outward participation, manifesting 
itself in outward acts. These include bodily posture (kneeling, standing, sitting), 
ceremonial gestures, and especially responses, prayers, and singing. 

It was this form of participation that the Supreme Pontiff Pius XII was 
recommending in broad terms when he treated in his encyclical on the sacred 
liturgy, Mediator Dei: 

“They are deserving of warm commendation who strive to make the liturgy 
even outwardly a sacred action in which all who are present really take part. This 
can be accomplished in several ways. In conformity with the sacred rites the 
entire congregation may either answer the words of the priest in an orderly 
manner or sing hymns appropriate to the different parts of the Sacrifice, or they 
may do both. Or again, at the solemn Eucharist they may join their voices in 
responding to the prayers of the minister of Jesus Christ and also sing the 
liturgical chants together.’’® 

It is to this harmonious participation that the papal documents are referring 
when they treat of ‘“‘active participation”’.° The outstanding exemplar of this is 
found in the priest celebrant and his ministers as they worship at the altar with 


7. Encyclical Mediator Dei, 20 November 1947: AAS 39 (1947) 552. [NCWC 80.—Ep.] 
8. AAS 39 (1947) 560. [NCWC 105.—Ep.] 
9. Encyclical Mediator Dei: AAS 39 (1947) 530-537. [NCWC 23-37.—Epb.] 
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the requisite interior piety and an exact observance of the rubrics and ceremonies. 

(c) Complete active participation is only achieved when sacramental parti- 
cipation is included. By this means “‘the faithful who are present take part not 
only by spiritual desire but also by sacramental reception of the Eucharist, 
thereby deriving richer benefit from this most holy Sacrifice’’.1° 

(d) Now since intelligent and active participation on the part of the faithful 
cannot be realised unless they receive adequate instruction, it is useful to recall 
the wise law enacted by the Fathers of the Council of Trent, which stated: 
“The holy Council commands pastors and all who are entrusted with the care 
of souls that during the celebration of Mass [that is, in the homily following the 
Gospel or ‘‘when the Christian people are receiving catechetical instruction’’] 
they should frequently comment on one of the texts of the Mass either personally 
or through others and amongst other things explain some mystery of this holy 
Sacrifice, especially on Sundays and feastdays’’. 

23. The various ways in which the faithful can take an active part in the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass should be so directed as to remove the danger of any kind 
of abuse and to accomplish the chief purpose of such participation: namely, 
more perfect worship of God and the edification of the faithful. 


(b) Participation of the Faithful in Sung Masses 


24. Solemn Mass is the nobler form of the eucharistic celebration, for the 
cumulative solemnity provided by the ceremonies, the ministers and the sacred 
music more clearly gives evidence of the grandeur of the divine mysteries and 
prompts the minds of those present to contemplate them devoutly. The goal to 
be striven for, therefore, is that the faithful regard this form of celebration with 
the esteem that is its due by participating in it in a suitable manner, as is explained 
below. 

25. The active participation of the faithful in solemn Mass can be realised in 
three stages or degrees: 

(a) In the first stage the liturgical responses are sung by all the faithful. These 
are: Amen; Et cum spiritu tuo; Gloria tibi, Domine; Habemus ad Dominum; 
Dignum et iustum est; Sed libera nos a malo; Deo gratias. Every effort is to be 
made that all the faithful of the entire world are able to chant these liturgical 
responses. 

(b) In the second stage all the faithful sing, in addition, parts of the Ordinary 
of the Mass, namely: the Kyrie, eleison; Gloria in excelsis Deo; Credo; Sanctus- 
Benedictus; Agnus Dei. Effort must certainly be made that the faithful know 
how to sing these parts of the Ordinary of the Mass, especially according to the 
simpler Gregorian melodies. But if they are unable to sing all of them, there is 
nothing to forbid assigning the simpler parts of the Ordinary, such as the Kyrie, 
eleison, Sanctus-Benedictus, Agnus Dei, to be sung by the faithful, while the 
Gloria in excelsis and Credo are sung by the schola cantorum. 

Moreover, steps must be taken that the faithful throughout the world learn 
the following easier Gregorian melodies: the Kyrie, eleison, Sanctus-Benedictus, 
and Agnus Dei according to Mass XVI of the Roman Gradual; the Gloria in 


10. Council of Trent, Session 22, chapter 6. Cf. also Encyclical Mediator Dei (AAS 39 [1947] 565): 


“It is very fitting, as in fact the liturgy prescribes, that the people come to Holy Communion after 
the priest has partaken of the divine repast at the altar”. [NCWC 121.—Ep.] 


11. Council of Trent, Sess. 22, ch. 8; Encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina: AAS 48 (1956) 17. 
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excelsis Deo, together with the Ite, missa est—Deo gratias, from Mass XV; and 
either Credo I or Credo III. In this way it will be possible to achieve that most 
highly desirable goal of having the Christian faithful throughout the world 
manifest their common faith by active participation in the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass and by common and joyful song.” 

(c) In the third stage all present are so well versed in Gregorian chant that 
they can also sing parts of the Proper of the Mass. This full participation in the 
chant is to be urged especially in religious communities and in seminaries. 

26. High Mass, too, is deserving of high esteem, for though it lacks the sacred 
ministers and the full splendour of ceremonial, it is enriched with the beauty of 
chant and sacred music. 

It is desirable that on Sundays and feastdays the parish or principal Mass be 
sung. 

What has been said above in no. 25 about the participation of the faithful in 
solemn Mass applies in every respect also to high Mass. 


27. With regard to sung Masses, the following should furthermore be noted: 


(a) If the priest with his ministers makes his entrance into church by the longer 
way, nothing forbids singing first the Jntroit Antiphon (antiphona ad Introitum) 
with its verse, then additional verses of the same psalm. In this case, the Antiphon 
may be repeated after each verse or after every other verse, and when the celebrant 
has reached the altar, the psalm is broken off if necessary, the Gloria Patri is sung, 
and in conclusion the Antiphon is repeated. 

(b) After the Offertory Antiphon, it is permissible to sing the ancient Gregorian 
melodies of the verses which were formerly sung after the Antiphon. 

But if the Offertory Antiphon is taken from a psalm, further verses of this 
psalm may be sung. In this case the Antiphon may be repeated after each verse 
or after every other verse of the psalm, and when the Offertory itself is com- 
pleted, the psalm is brought to a close with the Gloria Patri, and the Antiphon is 
repeated. If the Antiphon is not taken from a psalm, then a psalm suited to the 
day may be chosen. Instead of this, it is also permissible after the completion of 
the Offertory Antiphon to sing a musical piece in Latin, in keeping with this part 
of the Mass; but it should not be prolonged beyond the Secret. 

(c) The Communion Antiphon should rightly be sung while the priest celebrant 
is receiving the holy Eucharist. But when Communion is to be given to the 
faithful, the singing of the Antiphon should begin while the priest is distributing 
Holy Communion. If the Communion Antiphon is taken from a psalm, it is 
permissible to sing further verses of this psalm. The Antiphon may then be 
repeated after each or after every other verse; when distribution of Communion 
is finished the psalm is brought to a close with the Gloria Patri, and the Antiphon 
is repeated. If the Antiphon is not from a psalm, then a psalm suited to the day 
and to the liturgical service may be chosen. 

After completion of the Communion Antiphon it is also permissible, especially 
if the Communion of the faithful requires a long time, to sing another musical 
piece in Latin, which is appropriate to the sacred action. 

Before coming to Holy Communion the faithful may also recite the Domine, 
non sum dignus three times with the priest celebrant. 

(d) The Sanctus and Benedictus, if sung in Gregorian chant, should be sung 


12. Encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina: AAS 48 (1956) 16. 
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without interruption; otherwise, the Benedictus should be placed after the 
Consecration. 

(ec) While the Consecration is taking place, all singing must cease, and, where 
the custom exists, also the playing of the organ and of any other musical 
instrument. 

(f) After the Consecration a holy silence is recommended until the Pater noster 
‘unless the Benedictus is still to be sung. 

(z) While the priest celebrant is blessing the faithful at the end of Mass, the 
organ should remain silent; the celebrant on his part ought to pronounce the 
words of the blessing in such a way that they can be understood by all the 


faithful. 
(c) Participation of the Faithful in Low Masses 


28. In the case of low Mass too, let special care be taken that the faithful are 
present ‘‘not as strangers or as mute spectators’’,!* but that they exercise the 
kind of participation which is required by so great a mystery and which yields 
most abundant fruit. 

29. A first way the faithful can participate in low Mass is when they each 
on their own initiative exercise participation, either interior, that is, by devout 
attention to the more important parts of the Mass, or outward ,according to 
various approval local customs. 

Deserving of special praise in this matter are those who by the use of a small 
missal suited to their understanding pray with the priest in the very words of the 
Church. All are not equally capable, however, of understanding correctly the 
liturgical rites and formulas; moreover spiritual needs are not the same in all, 
nor do they remain the same in a given individual at all times. Another method 
of participation more suitable or easier for them is available: ““They may meditate 
devoutly on the mysteries of Jesus Christ, or perform other devotional exercises 
and say other prayers which, though differing externally from the sacred rites, 
are still essentially in harmony with them”’.?* 

It is to be noted, moreover, that if anywhere the custom obtains of playing the 
organ during low Mass in which the faithful do not take part in the Mass either 
by prayers in common or by song, the practice of playing the organ, harmonium 
or reed organ, or other musical instrument almost without interruption is to be 
abandoned. These instruments should remain silent: 

(a) After the arrival of the priest celebrant at the altar, until the Offertory; 

(b) From the first versicles before the Preface until the Sanctus inclusive; 

(c) Where the custom exists, from the Consecration to the Pater noster; 

(d) From the Lord’s Prayer to the Agnus Dei inclusive; at the Confiteor before 
the Communion of the faithful; while the Postcommunion is being said and the 
Blessing given at the end of Mass. 

30. A second form of participation is when the faithful take part in the 
eucharistic Sacrifice by uniting their voices in common prayers and songs. Care 
must be taken that these prayers and songs are well suited to the respective 
parts of the Mass, but without disregard of the regulation in no 14c. 

31. A third and more perfect form of participation is achieved when the faithful 


13. Apostolic constitution Divini cultus, 20 December 1928: AAS (1929) 40. 
14. Encyclical Mediator Dei: AAS 39 (1947) 560-561. [NCWC 108,—Ep.] 
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respond liturgically to the priest celebrant, taking part as it were in a dialogue 
with him, and saying aloud the parts that belong to them. 

In this more perfect form of participation, four degrees or stages can be 
distinguished : 

(a) The first degree, when the faithful make the easier liturgical responses in 
answer to the priest celebrant: namely, Amen, Et cum spiritu tuo; Deo gratias; 
Gloria tibi, Domine; Laus tibi, Christe; Habemus ad Dominum; Dignum et 
iustum est; Sed libera nos a malo; 

(b) The second degree, when the faithful also say the parts which according to 
the rubrics are to be said by the server, and, if Holy Communion is distributed 
during Mass, also the Confiteor and the triple Domine, non sum dignus; 

(c) The third degree, when the faithful recite with the priest celebrant parts 
of the Ordinary of the Mass as well, namely: the Gloria in excelsis Deo; Credo; 
Sanctus-Benedictus; Agnus Dei; 

(d) The fourth degree, when the faithful likewise say aloud with the celebrant 
parts that belong to the Proper of the Mass: Introit; Gradual; Offertory; Com- 
munion. This last degree of participation can be employed with fitting dignity 
only by more advanced groups well trained for it. 

32. In low Masses the entire Pater noster, since it is a fitting and ancient prayer 
of preparation for Communion, may be recited by the faithful together with the 
priest—but only in Latin, with all adding the Amen. In no case may this recitation 
be in the vernacular. 

33. In low Masses, popular religious songs may be sung by the faithful, but 
only on condition that they are clearly suited to the respective parts of the Mass 
(cf. no. 14b). 

34. The priest celebrant, in pronouncing all those parts which according to the 
rubrics he must say aloud, should, especially if the church is large and the con- 
gregation numerous, so raise his voice that all the faithful will be able to follow 
the sacred action properly and conveniently. 


(d) The “‘Conventual” Mass, also called Mass Choir” 


35. Among the liturgical services that excel because of their special dignity, 
the “‘conventual” Mass, or Mass “in choir’? must rightly be included: that is, 
the Mass which is to be celebrated in conjunction with the Divine Office by those 
whom the Church’s laws oblige to choir service. 

For it is the Mass together with the Divine Office which constitutes the sum 
of all Christian worship—that full praise which is offered daily to Almighty God 
with a solemnity that is also outward and public. 

Since however this public and corporate offering of divine worship cannot be 
carried out daily in every church, it is performed as it were vicariously by those 
who, in virtue of their ‘‘choir’’ obligation, have been deputed for this function. 
This holds true, above all, of cathedral churches in respect to the diocese as a 
whole. 

When celebrated “‘in choir’, all services should for this reason ordinarily be 
performed with special dignity and solemnity, that is, embellished with chant 
and sacred music. 

36. The conventual Mass, for the same reason, should rightly be a solemn 
Mass, or at least a high Mass. 

But if dispensation from observing the normal solemnity of Mass ‘‘in choir” 
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has been granted by particular laws or special indults, at least the practice of 
reciting the canonical Hours during the conventual Mass ought in every case 
to be avoided. It is fitting, rather, that a conventual Jow Mass be celebrated in the 
manner outlined in no. 31, excluding however any use of the vernacular. 

37. The following rules shall also be observed in regard to the conventual 
Mass: 

(a) On each day, only one conventual Mass is to be said, and this must 
correspond to the Office recited in choir, unless the rubrics direct otherwise 
(cf. Additiones et Variationes in rubricis Missalis, tit. I, n. 4). But when there is 
an obligation, deriving from pious foundations or from some other legitimate 
cause, to celebrate additional Masses in choir, this obligation remains in force. 

(b) The conventual Mass follows the rules of sung or low Mass. 

(c) The conventual Mass is to be said after Terce, unless the superior of the 
community for a serious reason decides that it should be said after Sext or None. 

(d) Conventual Masses “outside of choir’, which hitherto were occasionally 
prescribed by the rubrics, are abolished. 


(e) The Assistance of Priests at the Holv Sacrifice of the Mass, and 
*“Synchronised” Masses, As They Are Called 


38. It is true that in the Latin Church sacramental concelebration is restricted 
by law to specifically stated cases. Moreover, the Supreme Sacred Congregation 
of the Holy Office in its response of 23 May 1957,)° declared invalid the con- 
celebration of the sacrifice of the Mass by priests who, whatever their intention 
may be and even though they wear the sacred vestments, do not pronounce the 
words of consecration. Nevertheless when a number of priests are gathered on 
the occasion of meetings, it is not forbidden “for only one of them to perform 
the sacred rite and for the others (whether all or many) to be present at this one 
Sacrifice and during it receive Holy Communion from the hand of the celebrant’. 
However, this may be done only ‘‘for a just and reasonable cause and provided 
the bishop has not ruled otherwise in order to avoid astonishment on the part 
of the faithful’; nor may it be done if motivated by the error pointed out by the 
Supreme Pontiff Pius XII, namely, that the celebration of one Mass at which a 
hundred priests devoutly assist is the equal of a hundred Masses celebrated by a 
hundred priests.'® 

39. So-called ‘‘synchronised Masses”, however, are forbidden. By this term 
is meant the unusual method of celebrating Mass in which two or more priests, 
on one or more altars, celebrate Mass simultaneously in such a way that all 
their actions and all their words are performed and pronounced at one and the 
same time. Use is even made of modern mechanisms, particularly if the number of 
priests thus celebrating is large, the better to insure this absolute uniformity or 
“synchronisation’’. 


(B) THE DIVINE OFFICE 


40. The Divine Office is performed either ‘tin choir’, or “in common’, or 
“alone’’. 


15. AAS 49 (1957) 370. 

16. Addresses of the Supreme Pontiff Pius XII to their Eminences the Cardinals and _ their 
Excellencies the Bishops and Archbishops, 2 November 1954 (AAS 46 [1954] 669-670); and to those 
who attended the International Congress of Pastoral Liturgy at Assisi, 22 September 1956 (AAS 48 
[1956] 716-717. [The Assisi Papers (Collegeville 1957) 228-229.—Ep.} 
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The term “in choir” is used when the Divine Office is performed by a com- 
munity obliged to choir service by Church laws; the term “in common’’, when 
it is said by a community not bound to choir. But however performed, whether 
“in choir’, or “in common”, or “alone’”’, the Divine Office, if said by persons 
deputed by Church laws to pray the Office, must always be regarded as an act of 
public worship offered to God in the name of the Church. 

41. The Divine Office is by its very nature composed to be performed by 

mutually alternating voices; some parts, in fact, actually presuppose the use of 
song. 
42. It follows that celebration of the Divine Office “‘in choir” must be retained 
and promoted. Its performance ‘tin common”’, as well as the singing of at least 
part of the Office, is earnestly recommended in so far as circumstances of place, 
time and person allow. 

43. The recitation of the psalms “in choir” or “in common’’, whether in 
Gregorian chant or without singing, should be done in a grave and fitting 
manner, observing the proper tones, the appropriate pauses, and an exact 
uniformity of pace. 

44. If the psalms occurring in a canonical Hour are to be sung, this shall be 
done at least partly according to the Gregorian tones, either in alternate psalms 
or in alternate verses of the same psalm. 

45. The ancient and venerable custom of singing Vespers with the people on 
Sundays and feastdays according to the rubrics should, where observed, be 
retained; where it does not exist, it should as far as possible be introduced, at 
least several times a year. 

Local Ordinaries should, moreover, see to it that the singing of Vespers on 
Sundays and feastdays does not fall into disuse on account of the celebration of 
evening Mass. For evening Masses, which local Ordinaries may permit “if 
required by the spiritual good of a sizable number of the faithful’’,?? should not 
be at the expense of liturgical services and private devotions with which the 
Christian people are accustomed to sanctify holy days. 

Hence the custom of singing Vespers or of celebrating other devotions along 
with Benediction should be retained where it exists, even though evening Mass is 
celebrated. 

46. In clerical seminaries, however, whether diocesan or religious, at least 
part of the Divine Office ought frequently to be performed in common and, as 
far as possible, be sung; on Sundays and feastdays, at least Vespers must be sung 


(cf. can. 1367,3). 


(C) BENEDICTION WITH THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


47. Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament is a true liturgical service; hence 
it must be performed as described in the Roman Ritual, Title X, Ch. V, no. 5. 
Wherever another way of imparting Eucharistic Benediction exists by im- 
memorial custom, this form may be retained with permission of the Ordinary; 
yet it is recommended that the Roman usage of Benediction be prudently given 


preference. 


17. Apostolic constitution Christus Dominus, 6 January 1953 (AAS 45 [1953] 15-24); Instructiou 


I 
of the Supreme Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, of the same date (AAS 45 [1953] 47-51); 
Motu proprio Sacram Communionem, 19 March 1957 (AAS 49 [1957] 177-178). 
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2. Some Forms OF SACRED Music 


(A) SACRED POLYPHONY 


48. Works of sacred polyphony by ancient as well as modern composers 
shall not be introduced into liturgical services until it has been definitely ascer- 
tained that, in their original or adapted form, they correspond fully to the per- 


 tinent norms and admonitions given in the encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina.¥* 


In doubt, the diocesan commission of sacred music is to be consulted. 

49. Ancient documents of this music still lying in archives should be diligently 
searched for and, if necessary, proper provision should be made for their 
preservation. Their publication in critical editions as well as in editions suitable 
for liturgical use should be undertaken by experts. 


(B) MODERN SACRED MUSIC 


50. Works of modern sacred music may not be used in liturgical services 
unless they are composed in conformity with the laws of the liturgy and of sacred 
music itself, as stipulated in the encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina.’* Judgment 
in this matter rests with the diocesan commission of sacred music. 


(C) POPULAR RELIGIOUS SONG 


51. Popular religious song deserves to be most warmly recommended and 
fostered. Christian life is thereby permeated with religious spirit and the minds of 
the faithful are raised to higher realities. 

Such popular religious song has a part to play in all the festive occasions of 
Christian life, whether public or of a more personal character, as well as in the 
burdensome tasks of daily life. Its more noble function however is realised in 
all private devotions, whether conducted outside of church or in it. Sometimes 
it is even permitted in liturgical services, according to the norms given above in 
nos. 13-15. 

52. In order to attain their purpose, popular religious songs “‘must be in 
complete accord with the teaching of the Catholic faith, stating and explaining 
it correctly. Their vocabulary should be simple, their tunes easy. They should be 
kept free of pompous and meaningless verbiage. They should be marked with a 
religious dignity and seriousness, however short and easy they may be’’.?° Local 
Ordinaries should carefully see to it that these rules are observed. 

53. All who are properly qualified to do so are encouraged to compile suitable 
collections of popular religious songs, old as well as new, whether handed down 
in writing or orally, and to publish them for the use of the faithful, subject to 
the approval of the local Ordinaries. 


(D) RELIGIOUS MUSIC 


54. Worthy of high esteem and due cultivation is the type of music which, 
because of its very character, cannot be permitted in liturgical services, yet 


18. AAS 48 (1956) 18-20. 
19. AAS 48 (1956) 19-20. 
20. Encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina: AAS 48 (1956) 20. 
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serves to awaken religious sentiments in its hearers and even furthers the cause 
of religion. It is therefore rightly and deservedly called religious music. 

55. The proper places for the performance of such religious music are concert 
halls, theatres or convention halls, not churches sacred to the worship 
of God. 

If no music auditorium or other suitable hall is available, and it is judged 
that a concert of religious music would prove of spiritual benefit to the faithful, 
the local Ordinary may permit such a concert to take place in a church, provided 
the following rules are observed: 

(a) For each such concert, the written permission of the local Ordinary is 
required; 

(b) Requests for this permission must be made in writing and should state: 
the date of the concert, the nature of the compositions, the names of the directors 
(the organist and the choir director) and the performers; 

(c) The local Ordinary may not give permission unless he has consulted the 
diocesan commission of sacred music and perhaps received the advice also of 
others competent in the field, and is then fully convinced that the works in 
question are outstanding not only for genuine artistic value but also for sincere 
Christian piety; likewise that the persons giving the concert possess the qualities 
mentioned in nos. 97 and 98. 

(d) The Blessed Sacrament should be removed from the church in due time 
and becomingly reserved in some chapel or even in the sacristy. If this cannot 
be done, the audience should be reminded that the Blessed Sacrament is present 
in the church, and the rector of the church should carefully see to it that no 
irreverence to the Sacrament occurs; 

(e) If admission tickets are to be purchased, or concert programmes dis- 
tributed, this should be done outside the body of the church; 

(f) Musicians, singers and audience should in their conduct and dress reflect 
the seriousness obviously due to the sanctity of the sacred edifice; 

(g) As circumstances permit, it is proper that such a concert conclude with 
some private devotion, or still better, with Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, 
in order that the spiritual edification which the concert aimed to promote be 

crowned as it were by the sacred service. 


3. THE Booxs oF LirURGICAL CHANT 


56. The books of liturgical chant for the Roman Church which have been 
published in standard editions are: 

The Roman Gradual, with the Ordinary of the Mass. 

The Roman Antiphonal for the Day Hours. 

The Office of the Dead, of Holy Week, and of Christmas. 


57. The Holy See reserves to itself full copyright to all the Gregorian melodies 
contained in the liturgical books of the Roman Church which it has approved. 
58. The decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites dated 11 August 1905, 
*‘An Instruction on the Publication and Approval of Books Containing Gregorian 
Liturgical Chant’’,?4 as well as the subsequent ‘‘Declaration Concerning the 
Publication and Approval of Books Containing Gregorian Liturgical Chant” 


21. Decr. auth. SRC 4166. 
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dated 14 February 1906,*° remains in force; likewise the decree issued 24 
February 1911, treating particular questions about the approval of books 
containing the chant for ‘“‘Propers’’ of certain dioceses and religious institutes.** 

Moreover, the rules issued by the Sacred Congregation of Rites on 10 August 
1946, on ‘‘Authorisation to Publish Liturgical Books’’*4 apply also to books of 
liturgical chant. 

~ 59. Hence the authentic Gregorian chant is that which appears in the 
“standard” Vatican editions, or has been approved by the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites for some particular church or religious institute. Publishers with the 
necessary authorisation are therefore obliged to reproduce it accurately and 
completely, as regards both the melodies and the texts. 

The rhythmical signs, as they are called, which have been introduced into 
Gregorian chant on private authority, are permitted, provided the nature and 
arrangement of the notes as given in the Vatican books of liturgical chant are 


preserved intact. 


4. MuSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND BELLS 


(A) SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


60. The following principles concerning the use of musical instruments in 
the sacred liturgy should be recalled: 

(a) In view of the nature, holiness and dignity of the sacred liturgy, the 
playing of any musical instrument whatever should obviously be of the highest 
possible excellence. It would therefore be better to forego the use of instruments 
entirely (whether of the organ alone, or of other instruments), than to play them 
poorly or unbecomingly. In general, it is better to do something well, however 
modest, than to attempt something on a grander scale if proper means are 
lacking. 

(b) Account must be taken, moreover, of the difference between sacred and 
secular music. There are some musical instruments, such as the classic organ, 
which by their very nature and origin are directly intended for sacred music. 
Others, such as certain bowed instruments, are easily adapted to liturgical use. 
But there are other instruments which, by common consent, are so identified 
with secular music that they simply cannot be adapted to sacred use. 

(c) Finally, only such musical instruments are permitted in the sacred liturgy 
as require personal performance on the part of the artist, not those which 
are operated mechanically or automatically. 


(B) THE CLASSIC ORGAN AND SIMILAR INSTRUMENTS 
61. The principal and solemn liturgical musical instrument of the Latin 


_ Church has been and remains the classic organ, or pipe organ. 


62. The organ intended for liturgical service, even if small, should be con- 


_ structed according to the standards of the craft and be equipped with the quality 
_ of pipes suitable to sacred use. Before it is put to use it should be duly blessed, 
| and since it is a sacred object, it should receive proper care. 


63. Besides the classic organ, the instrument called “harmonium” or reed 
22. Deer. auth. SRC 4178. 


23. Dere auth. SCR 4260. 
24. AAS 38 (1946) 371-372. 
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organ may also be used, provided that its tonal quality and volume are appro- 
priate for sacred use. 


64. The simulated organ, commonly called “‘electronic’’, may be tolerated 
temporarily for liturgical services if means for procuring a pipe organ, even a 
small one, are not available. In each individual case, however, the explicit 
permission of the local Ordinary is required. Before granting permission, he 
should consult the diocesan commission of sacred music and other persons 
expert in this field, whose duty it will be to recommend all possible ways and 
means to make the particular instrument more suitable for sacred use. 


65. The players of the instruments mentioned in nos. 61-64 should be suffi- 
ciently skilled in their task to accompany the sacred chants or the musicians, 
and also to play the organ alone pleasingly. In fact, since it is so often necessary 
during the liturgical services to play extempore music suited to the various 
phases of the sacred action, they should possess adequate knowledge and 
experience of the general principles governing the organ and sacred music. 

Organists should take religious care of the instruments entrusted to them. 
And whenever they are seated at the organ during sacred services, they should 


be conscious of the active role they exercise in giving glory to God and in 


edifying the faithful. 


66. The playing of the organ, whether for liturgical services or for private 
devotions, should be very carefully adapted to the liturgical character of the 
season or day, to the nature of the rites or devotions themselves as well as to 
their specific parts. 

67. Unless ancient custom or some special reason approved by the local 
Ordinary recommended otherwise, the organ should be located in the most 
suitable place near the main altar, but always in such a way that the singers or 
musicians occupying a raised platform cannot be seen by the faithful in the 
body of the church. 


(C) INSTRUMENTAL SACRED MUSIC 


68. During liturgical services, particularly on days of greater solemnity, other 
musical instruments besides the organ may also be used, especially the smaller 
bowed instruments. They may be used either with or without the organ, for an 
instrumental number or to accompany the singing; but the following stipulations 
deriving from the principles stated above (no. 60) are to be observed strictly. 
Namely: 


(a) That the musical instruments in question are really adaptable to sacred © 


(b) The instruments are to be played in such a way—with a seriousness and 


an almost religious purity—that every suggestion of strident secular music is 


avoided and the devotion of the faithful is fostered; 
(c) The director, the organist and the instrumentalists must be well versed in 
the technique of the instruments and in the laws governing sacred music. 


69. Local Ordinaries, with the assistance especially of their diocesan com- » 


mission of sacred music, should exercise alert supervision so that these rules 
about the use of instruments in the sacred liturgy are actually observed. If 
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occasion requires, they should not neglect to issue special directives in this 
matter suited to local conditions and approved customs. 


(D) MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND MECHANICAL DEVICES 
70. Musical instruments which according to common opinion and usage are 


‘suited only for secular music must be entirely excluded from all liturgical 


services and private devotions. 

71. The use of mechanical instruments and devices—such as the “player” 
organ, phonograph, radio, tape recorder or wire recorder, and other similar 
devices—is absolutely forbidden in liturgical services and private devotions, 
whether these take place inside or outside of church, even if their use is limited 
to transmitting sermons or sacred music, or substituting for the singing of the 
chanters or the faithful or even supporting it. 

However, such devices may be used, even in churches, but outside of liturgical 
services and private devotions, when there is question of listening to the voice 
of the Supreme Pontiff or the local Ordinary, or the sermons of others; also for 
instructing the faithful in Christian doctrine, or in sacred chant and popular 
religious singing; and, finally, for directing and supporting the singing of the 
people in processions that take place outside of church. 

72. Loudspeakers may be used even in liturgical services and private devotions 
if this is done to amplify the living voice of the priest celebrant or “‘commentator”’, 
or of others who, according to the rubrics or at the request of the rector of the 
church, may make their voices heard. 

73. The use of projectors, especially for moving pictures, with or without 
sound track, is most strictly forbidden in churches, no matter what its purpose, 
even if it be for a pious, religious, or benevolent cause. 

In constructing or remodelling halls for meetings, and especially for enter- 
tainments, near the church or, for lack of any other place, under the church, czre 
must be taken that there is no direct entrance from such halls into the church, 
and that the noise coming from them does not in any way disturb the holiness 
and silence of the sacred edifice. 


(E) THE BROADCASTING AND TELEVISING OF SACRED SERVICES 


74. Express permission of the local Ordinary is required for a radio or 
television broadcast of liturgical services or private devotions, whether these 
take place inside or outside of church. The Ordinary may not grant such per- 
mission unless he previously has assurance: 

(a) That the singing and sacred music correspond fully to the laws of both the 
liturgy and sacred music; 

(b) Furthermore, if there is question of televising a sacred service, that all who 
have part in it are so well instructed that the celebration may take place in full 
conformity to the rubrics and with due dignity. 

The local Ordinary may grant standing permission for broadcasts to originate 
regularly from a given church if, after due consideration, he is certain that all 
the necessary requirements will be faithfully met. 

75. So far as possible, television cameras should not be brought into the 
sanctuary. They may never be placed so close to the altar that they interfere 
with the sacred rites. 

The cameramen and technicians concerned shall conduct themselves with a 
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gravity due the sacred place and rite, so as not to disturb in any way the devotion 
of those present, especially at those moments that demand utmost recollection. 


76. The directives in the preceding number are also to be observed by 
photographers, and with even greater care, considering the ease with which 
they and their cameras can move about. 


77. The individual rectors of churches must see to it that the rules given in 
nos. 75-76 are faithfully observed. Local Ordinaries, for their part, may not 
neglect to issue more specific regulations as circumstances may require. 


78. Since a radio broadcast of its nature requires that listeners be able to 
follow it without interruption, the broadcasting of a Mass will be more effective, 
especially when there is no ‘‘commentator’’, if the priest celebrant pronounces 
“in a slightly raised voice’ the words which according to the rubrics are to be 
recited ‘in a low voice’’, and if he pronounces in a “louder voice’ whatever is to 
be said aloud. In this way the listeners will readily be able to follow the entire 
Mass. 


79. It is weil, finally, to remind the radio and television audiences before the 
broadcast that this manner of hearing or seeing Mass is not sufficient to fulfil 
the obligation of Mass attendance. 


(F) TIMES WHEN THE PLAYING OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IS FORBIDDEN 


80. The playing of the organ and, all the more, of other instruments con- 
stitutes an embellishment of the sacred liturgy. Their use should therefore be 
regulated according to the degree of joy which characterises the various liturgical 
days or seasons. 


81. Accordingly, the playing of the organ and of all other musical instruments 
is forbidden in all liturgical services, excepting only Benediction with the Blessed 
Sacrament: 

(a) During Advent, that is, from the First Vespers of the first Sunday of 
Advent until None of the Vigil of Christmas; 

(b) During Lent and Passiontide, that is, from Matins of Ash Wednesday 
until the hymn Gloria in excelsis Deo in the solemn Mass of the Easter Vigil; 

(c) On the Ember Days of September, if the ferial Office and Mass are 
celebrated ; 

(d) In all Offices and Masses of the dead. 


82. Moreover, the playing of any other instrument but the organ is prohibited 
on the Sundays of Septuagesima, Sexagesima and Quinquagesima and on the 
ferial days following these Sundays. 


83. The following exceptions, however, are provided for the days and seasons 
mentioned in the above prohibition: 

(a) The playing of the organ and of other instruments is permitted on holydays 
of obligation and holidays (except Sundays), as well as on the feasts of the 
principal patron saint of the place, of the titular day and the dedication anni- 
versary of the local church, and of the titular or founder’s day of a religious 
institute; also if an unusual solemnity occurs; 

(b) The playing of the organ only, or of the harmonium or reed organ, is 
permitted on the third Sunday of Advent and the fourth Sunday of Lent; also 
on Thursday of Holy Week in the Mass of Chrism, and from the beginning of the 
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solemn evening Mass of the Last Supper until the end of the hymn Gloria in 
excelsis Deo; 

(c) The playing of the organ only, or of the harmonium or recd organ, is 
permitted at Mass and Vespers, but only to support the singing. 

Local Ordinaries may determine more precisely the scope of these prohibitions 


-and permissions according to approved local or regional customs. 


84. The organ and harmonium shall remain completely silent, and not even 
be used to support the singing, throughout the Sacred Triduum—that is, from 
the midnight which begins Holy Thursday until the hymn Gloria in excelsis Deo 
in the solemn Mass of the Easter Vigil—save for the exceptions mentioned 
above in no. 83b. 

The playing of the organ and of the harmonium during the Sacred Triduum 
is forbidden even for private devotions, without any exceptions, and notwith- 
standing any custom whatever to the contrary. 


85. The vectors of churches and others concerned must not fail to give due 
explanation to the faithful concerning the meaning of this liturgical silence. 
They should also see to it that on these days and seasons the other liturgical 
regulations about not decorating the altars are likewise observed. 


(G) BELLS 


86. The ringing of bells, a tradition so ancient and highly approved in the 
Latin Church, should be religiously maintained by all whose responsibility it 
may be. 

87. Church bells may not be used until they have been solemnly consecrated 
or at least blessed; thereafter, they should receive the care due to sacred objects. 

88. Approved customs and the various ways of ringing bells to mark different 
occasions should be carefully preserved. Local Ordinaries should not fail to 
collect the pertinent traditional and customary norms, or to prescribe them 
where they are lacking. 

89. Modernisations designed to amplify the sound of the bells themselves or 
make them easier to ring may be permitted by the local Ordinaries, after con- 
sultation with experts. In cases of doubt, the matter should be referred to this 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

90. Besides the various customary and approved ways of ringing sacred bells 
mentioned above in no. 88, some places have special sets of many small bells 
hanging in a bell tower and ringing out various peals and melodies. This chiming 
of small bells, commonly known as a carillon (glockenspiel), is altogether 
excluded from any liturgical use. The small bells designed for such use may not 
be consecrated or blessed according to the solemn rite in the Roman Pontifical 
but may receive only a simple blessing. 

91. Every effort should be made to furnish all churches as well as public and 
semi-public oratories with at least one or two bells, even though they be small. 
But it is strictly forbidden to substitute any kind of machine or instrument in 
place of sacred bells, in order to counterfeit or amplify a sound of bells mechani- 
cally or automatically. Such machines and instruments may be used, however, 
if employed as a carillon, according to what has been said above. 

92. Moreover, the prescriptions of canons 1169, 1185, and 612 of the Code of 
Canon Law are to be exactly observed. 
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5. THE PERSONS WITH THE CHIEF ROLES IN SACRED MUSIC AND THE SACRED 
LITURGY 


93. The priest celebrant presides over the entire liturgical service. 

All others participate in the liturgical service in the manner proper to each. 
That is: 

(a) Clerics who are present at a liturgical service in the manner and form 
prescribed by the rubrics, that is, as clerics, and fill the role of sacred or minor 
ministers or even take part in the choir or schola cantorum, are exercising a 
liturgical ministry which is direct and proper to them. They do so in virtue of their 
ordination or their elevation to the clerical state. 

(b) The laity also take an active part in the liturgy. They do so in virtue of the 
baptismal character which, in the holy sacrifice of the Mass itself, enables them 
to offer the divine Victim to God the Father with the priest, though in their own 
way.” 

(c) Laity of the male sex, whether boys, young men or adults, if they are 
appointed by competent ecclesiastical authority for service at the altar or for 
performing sacred music, and fulfil this office in the manner and form prescribed 
by the rubrics, are exercising a /iturgical ministry which is direct, though delegated. 
In the case of singing, this is true only when they form the ‘choir’ or schola 
cantorum. 

94. In addition to observing the rubrics accurately, the priest celebrant and 
the sacred ministers should strive as far as possible to execute the sung parts 
correctly, distinctly and beautifully. 

95. Whenever it is possible to select the persons who are to officiate at a 
liturgical service, preference should be given to those who are known to have 
greater singing ability, especially if there is question of more solemn liturgical 
services, and of those which have more difficult chant, or are to be broadcast 
or televised. 

96. The active participation of the faithful, especially in holy Mass and in 
some of the more complex liturgical services, can be more easily achieved with 
the help of a ‘“‘commentator’’. At suitable times he can briefly explain the rites 
themselves and the prayers and readings of the priest celebrant or the sacred 
ministers, and direct the external participation of the faithful, that is, their 
responses, prayers and singing. If a commentator is used, the following rules 
are to be observed: 

(a) It is proper that the role of commentator be carried out by a priest or at 
least a cleric. If none is available, it may be entrusted to a layman of good 
Christian character who is well instructed in his task. Women, however, may 
never fill the role of commentator; in case of necessity, it is only permissible for 
a woman to lead, as it were, the singing and praying of the faithful. 

(b) If the commentator is a priest or cleric, he should wear a surplice and 
take his place in the sanctuary or near the Communion rail, or at the lectern or 
pulpit. If a layman, he should stand in a suitable place in front of the con- 
gregation, but not in the sanctuary or in the pulpit. 

(c) The explanations and directions to be given by the commentator should be 
prepared in writing; they should be few and clearly to the point, and spoken at 


25. Cf. Encyclical Mystici Corporis Christi, 29 June 1943: AAS 35 (1943) 232-233 [NCWC edition, 
— Encyclical Mediator Dei, 20 November 1947: AAS 39 (1947) 555-556. [NCWC 88-94. 
—Ep.] 
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fitting times and in a moderate tone of voice; they should never overlap with 
the prayers of the priest celebrant. In a word, they should in every respect be a 
help and not a hindrance to the piety of the faithful. 

(d) In directing the prayers of the faithful, the commentator should bear in 
mind the regulations given above in no. 14c. 

- (e) Where the Holy See has permitted the vernacular reading of the Epistle 
and Gospel after the Latin text has been chanted, the commentator may not for 
this reading substitute for the celebrant, deacon, subdeacon or lector (cf. no. 16c). 

(f) The commentator should pay attention to the priest celebrant and so 
accompany the sacred action that it need not be delayed or interrupted, and the 
entire liturgical service may be carried out with harmony, dignity and devotion. 

97. All who have a part in the sacred music—composers, organists, choir 
directors, singers, as well as instrumentalists-—should above all be outstanding 
examples of Christian life to the rest of the faithful because of their role as 
direct or indirect participants in the sacred liturgy. 

98. Besides excelling in Christian faith and morals, as mentioned above, these 
persons must also possess an amount of instruction in the sacred liturgy and 
sacred music that corresponds to their circumstances and their participation in 
the liturgy. Specifically: 

(a) Authors or composers of sacred music should have a sufficiently thorough 
knowledge of the sacred liturgy itself in its historical, dogmatic or doctrinal, 
practical and rubrical aspects; they should know Latin well; finally, they should 
be intensively schooled in the artistic principles of both sacred and secular 
music and in the history of music. 

(b) Organists too and choir directors should have a sufficiently broad know- 
ledge of the sacred liturgy, and an adequate understanding of Latin; and in 
every case, they should be so well trained in their particular field that they can 
carry out their role worthily and competently. 

(c) Singers, boys as well as adults, should be instructed according to their 
respective capacity in the meaning of the liturgical services and of the texts they 
are to sing; for then their singing will be inspired by an understanding mind 
and a loving heart, and be indeed a “reasonable service’. They should also be 
taught to pronounce the Latin words correctly and distinctly. Rectors of churches, 
and those directly concerned, should exercise careful supervision so that good 
order and sincere devotion prevail in that area of the church occupied by the 
singers. 

(d) Jnstrumentalists who play sacred music should not only be artistically 
proficient in the use of their respective instruments, but should also know how 
to conform their use fully to the laws of sacred music. They should be so well 
instructed in the field of liturgy that they can suitably combine artistic perfor- 
mance with genuine piety. 

99. It is highly desirable that cathedral churches and even parish churches 
and other important churches have their own permanent ‘choir’ or schola 
cantorum which can exercise a true liturgical ministry as explained in article 
93a and c. 

100. Wherever such a liturgical choir cannot be organised, it is permissible 
to form a choir of the faithful, either “mixed”, or consisting only of women and 
girls. This choir should have its own place assigned to it outside the sanctuary 
or Communion rail. The men should be separate from the women or girls in 
order that anything unbecoming may be scrupulously avoided. Local Ordinaries 
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may not neglect to issue precise regulations in this matter, and the rectors of f © 
churches shall be held responsible for their enforcement.*® 
101. Organists, choir directors, singers, instrumentalists and others engaged 


= 


in the service of the Church should, as an ideal, be encouraged to contribute } 
their work for the love of God in a spirit of piety and religion, without financial } 5° 
recompense. Should they be unable to contribute their service gratis, however, | 5° 
Christian justice as well as charity demands that the ecclesiastical superiors give 
them just remuneration, in conformity with the recognised standards of the} 
respective region and also with the provisions of civil law. It 
102. It is desirable that the local Ordinary, after first consulting the com-} 
mission of sacred music, issue a statement fixing the scale of remuneration for} V! 
the various persons mentioned in the previous article, to be observed throughout th 
the diocese. tc 
103. In their case, full and careful provision must also be made for social | A 
security. Pertinent civil legislation should be observed where it exists; where it d 
does not, suitable regulations to be made by the local Ordinary should be 
followed. 0 
a 
6. THE FOSTERING OF SACRED MUSIC AND THE SACRED LITURGY ( 
( 


(A) GENERAL INSTRUCTION OF THE CLERGY AND PEOPLE IN SACRED MUSIC C 
AND THE SACRED LITURGY 


104. Sacred music is linked most intimately with the liturgy; sacred chant, 
in its turn, belongs wholly to the liturgy (no. 21); while popular religious song | 5 
is very widely used in private devotions, sometimes even in liturgical services | 
(no. 19). Hence it readily follows that instruction in sacred music is inseparable | 
from instruction in the sacred liturgy: both are part of Christian life, though in } 1 
varying degree, depending upon the different states of life and ranks among — © 
clergy and faithful. 

For this reason all should obtain at least some formation in the sacred liturgy D 
and sacred music, suitable to their station. 

105. The natural and in fact the primary school of Christian education is the Ii 
Christian family itself. It is here that the small children are led step by step to 7 
know and live the Christian life. The goal to be striven for, then, is that the c 
children according to their age and understanding learn to take part in private I 
devotions and even in liturgical services, especially the sacrifice of the Mass. I 
Furthermore, they should begin to know and love popular religious song, both f 
in the home and in church (cf. above, nos. 9, 51-53). 

106. In schools commonly called primary or elementary, the following should — ‘ 
be observed: 

(a) If the schools are conducted by Catholics and are free to set up their own ( 
programmes, provision must be made for the children in these schools to gaina | 
fuller knowledge of popular and sacred hymns. Above all, they are to receive — 
more thorough instruction, adapted to their understanding, on the holy sacrifice | 
of the Mass and on the manner of taking part in it, and also begin to sing the . 
simpler Gregorian melodies. 

(b) If the schools are public, and subject to civil laws, local Ordinaries should 


26. Cf. Decr. auth. SRC 3964, 4210, 4231, and the Encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina: AAS 48 
(1956) 23. 
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endeavour to take suitable measures for the necessary education of the children 
in the sacred liturgy and in sacred chant. 

107. The directives given above for primary or elementary schools apply 
with even greater urgency to what are known as intermediate or secondary 
schools, in order that the youth may acquire the maturity necessary to lead a 


sound social and religious life. 


108. The liturgical and musical education described above must be continued 
and deepened in the highest schools of letters and sciences, known as universities. 
It is of utmost importance that those who have finished their higher studies and 
are engaged in the serious duties of public life, have achieved a more complete 
vision of the total Christian life. Therefore all priests entrusted in any way with 
the care of university students should strive to lead them, in theory and in practice, 
to a deeper understanding of the sacred liturgy and to fuller participation in it. 
As circumstances allow, let them use for this purpose the forms of holy Mass 
described in nos. 26 and 31. 

109. If some knowledge of the sacred liturgy and of sacred music is required 
of all the faithful, young men aspiring to the priesthood should, it is clear, be given 
a complete and sound training both in the entire field of sacred liturgy and in 
sacred chant. Hence everything concerning this matter prescribed by Canon Law 
(can. 1364, 1,3; 1365,2), or determined more precisely by competent authority 
(cf. especially the apostolic constitution Divini cultus, “On Promoting the Liturgy, 
Gregorian Chant and Sacred Music Ever More Widely’’, of 20 December 1928),?’ 
is to be observed in every detail, and obliges in conscience the persons concerned. 

110. Religious men and women, too, as well as members of Secular Institutes 
should from the time of their probation and novitiate be given a graded and 
thorough formation in both the sacred liturgy and sacred chant. 

The necessary step should be taken, moreover, so that there are competent 
instructors prepared to teach, direct and accompany sacred chant in religious 
communities of both men and women, and in the houses dependent on them. 

The superiors of these religious communities shall see to it that all the 
members, not merely select groups, are adequately trained in sacred chant. 

11. There are churches which of their very nature require that the sacred 
liturgy and sacred music be carried out with special dignity and impressiveness. 
These are: the principal parish churches, collegial and cathedral churches, abbey 
churches or the churches of similar religicus houses, and important churches of 
pilgrimage. Persons attached to these churches, whether clergy, servers or 
musicians, should apply the greatest care and zeal in order to prepare themselves 
for carrying out the sacred chant and the liturgical services eminently well. 

112. The introduction and accommodation of the sacred liturgy and sacred 
chant in foreign mission lands is a problem of a special nature. 

Distinction must be made first of all between peoples possessing a culture 
of their own, sometimes thousands of years old and very rich, and those still 
lacking any higher culture. 

With this as a premise, some general principles should be borne in mind, 
namely: 

(a) Priests who are sent to the foreign missions must have a suitable training 
in the sacred liturgy and in sacred chant. 


27. AAS 31 (1929) 33-41. 
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(b) If the peoples in question have a highly developed musical culture of their 
own, missionaries should seek to adapt this native music to sacred use, observing 
due precautions. They should be especially ready to arrange private devotions 
so that the native faithful can express their religious sentiments in their own 
vernacular tongue and in a musical idiom suiting the traditions of their race. 
But they should not forget that even Gregorian melodies can sometimes be 
sung with ease by the native people, as experience has shown, since the chants 
so often bear some resemblance to their own songs. 

(c) On the other hand, if it is a case of less civilised peoples, what has been 
stated in the preceding paragraph (b) has to be accommodated to suit their 
particular understanding and character. If the family and social life of these 
peoples is imbued with a deep religious sense, missionaries should be most 
careful not to extinguish this religious spirit, but rather to rid it of superstition 
and make it Christian, especially by means of private devotions. 


(B) PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS OF SACRED MUSIC 

113. Pastors and rectors of churches shall carefully see to it that servers— 
boys, young men, and even adults—are at hand for liturgical services and 
private devotions; they should be persons of recognised piety, well instructed 
in the ceremonies, and also adequately trained in sacred and popular religious 
song. 

114. More immediately pertinent to sacred and popular religious song, 
however, is the “‘boys’ choir’’, an institution that has been repeatedly praised 
by the Holy See.?® 

It is desirable, indeed, and earnest effort should be made, that every church 
have its own boys’ choir, whose members are thoroughly instructed in the sacred 
liturgy and especially in the art of singing well and with devotion. 

115. It is recommended, furthermore, that every diocese have an institute or 
school of chant and organ, for the proper training of organists, choir directors, 
singers and even instrumentalists. 

Sometimes it will be preferable for a number of dioceses to collaborate 
in organising such a school. Pastors and rectors of churches should not fail to 
direct talented young men to these schools, and to give suitable encouragement 
to their studies. 

116. To be recognised as of capital importance, finally, are the higher schools, 
or academies, which are established specifically for a more complete training 
in sacred music. First in rank among these schools is the Pontifical Institute of 
Sacred Music in Rome, founded by Saint Pius X. 

It shall be the concern of local Ordinaries to send priests with special talent 
and love for this art to such schools, and particularly to the Pontifical Institute 
of Sacred Music in Rome. 

117. In addition to the schools established to teach sacred music, many 
societies have been founded, bearing the name of Saint Gregory the Great, 
Saint Cecilia or other saints, which aim to promote sacred music in various ways. 
The cause of sacred music can derive great benefit from the multiplication of such 
societies, and from their mutual association on a national or even international 
scale. 

118. Ever since the time of Saint Pius X, a special commission of sacred music 


28. Apostolic constitution Divini cultus: AAS 21 (1929) 28; encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina: 
AAS 48 (1956) 23. 
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has been called for in every diocese.?® The members of this commission, whether 
priests or laymen, are to be appointed by the local Ordinary. He should select 
men who by reason of their knowledge and experience are expert in the various 
kinds of sacred music. 

The Ordinaries of a number of dioceses may, if they desire, establish a joint 


-commission. 


Since sacred music is closely bound up with the liturgy, and the latter with 
sacred art, commissions of sacred art®° and of sacred liturgy*! are likewise to be 
established in every diocese. These three commissions need not always meet 
separately ; in fact, it is sometimes advisable to have them meet jointly, and by an 
exchange of opinion try to work out solutions for common problems. 

Local Ordinaries shall see to it that these commissions meet frequently, as 
circumstances may require. It is desirable, moreover, to have the Ordinaries 
themselves preside at the meetings occasionally. 


This Instruction on sacred music and the sacred liturgy was submitted to 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII by the undersigned Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. His Holiness deigned to approve it in a special way 
and by his authority to confirm it in its entirety and in all its parts. He com- 
manded that it be promulgated and be conscientiously observed by all whom it 
concerns. 

Anything whatever to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Rome, from the office of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, on the feast of 
Saint Pius X, 3 September 1958. 


C. CARD. CICOGNANI, Prefect 
+ A. CARINCI, Archbishop of Seleucia, Secretary 


29. Motu proprio Tra le sollecitudini, 22 November 1903: Acta Sanctae Sedis 36 (1903-1904) no. 24; 
Decr. auth. SRC 4121. 

30. Circular letter of Secretariate of State, September 1, 1942, Prot. 34,215. 

31. Encyclical Mediator Dei, November 20, 1947, AAS 39 (1947) 561-562 [NCWC 109-Ep.] 


The religious training of youth 


We have done nothing as long as we have not shown them a 
Christianity that arouses enthusiasm. 


—MONSIGNOR JOSEPH CARDIJN 
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New Books 


Problems in the Liturgy. Gerard 
Montague, D.D. Dublin: Browne 
and Nolan, Ltd. 1958. Pp. xvi +- 451. 
Price 40/-. 

Tuis is indeed a most useful book, and 

many a puzzled priest will go to it and 

think kindly thoughts of Doctor 

Montague. 

We are given, within the confines of 
one pleasantly produced volume, a 
selection of the many liturgical 
problems discussed over the last 
fifteen years in the pages of the IRISH 
ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. Some three 
hundred queries stimulate replies that 
range over a wide field—the Mass, the 
Blessed Sacrament, the Sacraments 
and Sacramentals, the Liturgical Year, 
the Divine Office, Church Buildings 
and Furnishings, Indulgences. 

Wisely has the title been chosen— 
Problems in the Liturgy: for Doctor 
Montague’s practice is to step out, 
nearly always, beyond the casuistical 
“yes” or “no” to the rubrical query, 
and to place his answer in the cadre of 
the Liturgy. This does not obscure his 
response: it enriches it enormously; 
and the “busy pastor” will be well 
repaid for his patience in reading 
through a paragraph or two before 
reaching the precise information which 
he sought. 

That the queries are practical and 
widely varied is evident, not merely 
from the Contents and Index, but 
from the pen-names of the enquirers: 
Missionarius, Sacristan, Parochus, 
Neo-cappellanus, Alumnus, Exile of 
Erin, Over-Eighty, Lone Ranger, 
Student of Philosophy—they are all 
in trouble and some of them more 
than once! And the answers are 


eminently practical. The author shows 
here how advantageous is his practice 
—as it is that of his fellow-professors 
in Maynooth—of keeping in touch with 
parochial life in spite of the intra- 
mural demands of the seminary. 

The author’s method is rigorously 


scientific. Though he is acquainted 
with the works of all the authors, 
nevertheless he evaluates their opinions 
by their conformity with the rubrics, 
the Papal pronouncements, the decrees 
and instructions of the Congregation 
of Rites and local custom. To com- 
monsense, too, as a yardstick he gives 
its rightful place and thus shows 
himself to be very different from the 
stage-rubrician. (See his discussion on 
the Communion Plate, p. 323 and on 
nylon, 353.) In giving his own opinion 
on situations not covered by any legal 
decisions he sometimes shows inspired 
anticipation, as will be evident when 
the most recent—and highly interest- 
ing and illuminating—Instruction from 
the Congregation of Rites (3 September 
1958) is published. 


T am sure the author will be gratified 
and complimented if readers challenge 
some of his conclusions. For my part 
I would question his interpretation of 
a decree in his answer to a query on 
p. 138. Chaplains to convents with 
Perpetual Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament may be disturbed to read 
that “Benediction during a period of 
Exposition was prohibited by a decis- 
ion published on 25th September 
1882”’. I think the author’s interpreta- 
tion of this decree, n. 3558 ad 2, is not 
justifiable and is, in fact, at variance 
with D. 3448 ad 3 and with con- 
scientious practice. Again, if I may 
be pardoned for picking out a rather 
“‘unliturgical” detail, I would not fully 
share his agnosticism in regard to the 
correct pronunciation of “‘blessed’’. 
Pace his references, I think that the 
present-day well-educated speech of 
Southern England gives one syllable 
to the past tense and past participle 
and two to the adjective. (vide Jones’s 
English Pronouncing Dictionary, 1956.) 


Finally, may I repeat that this is an 
excellent book — practical, helpful, 
orderly, scientific. Between the Con- 
tents and a careful Index reference is 
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made very easy. One must admire the 
author for his industry and erudition— 
and indeed for his courage in publish- 
ing, at a time of liturgical and rubrical 
development which might seem to call 
_ for a tele-printer rather than a book! 


CATHAL McCARTHY 
Holy Cross College, Clonliffe 


The Christ of Faith. Karl Adam. 
Translated from the German by 
Joyce Crick. London: Burns and 
Oates. 1957. Pp. x and 359. Price 
30/-. 

THE title of this book is not in con- 

tradistinction to any “Christ of 

History”’. It is an exposition of what 

the sub-title calls the Christology of 

the Church. It is in two sections: Book 

I on the Person of Christ; Book II on 

the Work of Christ. Within this 

framework there is a summary of the 
theology of the Incarnation, set 
against the background of its historical 
development. And its range is as wide 
and deep and its matter as condensed 
as is indicated when the author tells 
us it is in essence a summary of the 
lectures given by him over a number 
of years at the University of Tubingen. 

But it is not a tract. Or if you will 
it is a tract by the author of The 

Spirit of Catholicism. The subject is 

not Christology but Christ—as the 

living and personal, not Founder only 
but Fountain and ever-living Centre 
of the Church and of Christian belief. 

“Christianity is Christ’ (93). Christ 

did not simply build a bridge; he is 

himself the bridge (301). “The mystery 

of God become man is the holy 
tabernacle of the Church” (4). But 
it is not a tabernacle to be opened by 
the key of critical scholarship alone. 

We must draw our Credo from the 

Credo of the living Church. “Only the 

living comprehends and affirms the 

living” (5). “‘The Church has no need 
to prove Christ. She herself in all her 
living and becoming is the unfolded 
faith in Christ the Lord, the ever- 
living Christ’ (51). So not from 


Scripture alone, but from Church and 
Scripture—or rather from the Church. 
‘For the Holy Scripture is the literary 
expression and precipitate of the 
Church’s original awareness of Christ, 
of her experience of Christ’’ (8). Thus, 
“In all the history of religion there is 
no analogy to be found to this relation- 
ship between the Church and Christ 
... it is only in Christianity that the 
personality of the founder” (and not 
just his message—96) ‘‘constitutes the 
entire content of the religion’’ (6). 
But the dogmatic image of Christ did 
not emerge complete with the birth of 
the Church itself—either in the 
Church’s consciousness of her faith or 
in the literature which was the “more 
or less complete precipitate of the 
early Christian consciousness of faith’’ 
(9). This was one of the false assump- 
tions of liberal theology, to “‘assume 
that Christianity and Christology are 
something finished and _ inflexible, 
lying before us complete down to the 
last impulse and the last article ... 
They are wrong in regarding Chris- 
tianity not as a living movement, but 
as something frozen and extinct, 
something whose fossilisation in the 
strata of history can and must be 
entirely uncovered’? (9-10). It is this 
grasp of the true meaning of the living 
Church and of the central importance 
of Christ which gives meaning to the 
long history of the Christological 
disputes. They were not quarrels 
about an iota. They record the slow 
process of sculpting the dogmatic 
image of Christ. They are meaningless 
except in the light of the supreme 
importance of the confession: Thou 
art the Christ, Son of the living God 
(24). But even the final conceptual 
formulation of two natures in one 
person left the central mystery un- 
plumbed. “Only the formulation, not 
the content it referred to, had been 
adequately clarified’ (187). It is one 
source of the richness of Karl Adam’s 
book that he gives us theology in the 
round through the many complemen- 
tary and human influences that went 
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to the fixing of the image of the God- 
Man. There were not only the different 
approaches of the Schools of Antioch 
and Alexandria (34). Even Saint Paul 
“delighted in developing the idea of the 
heavenly Christ out of the language 
and philosophical resources of his 
age” (157; cf. 148). Saint John found 
the term Logos “‘in the concepts of his 
world” (174). And those two great 
spirits are themselves characteristically 
distinct in their manner of describing 
the mystery of the Lord—partly due 
to character and development, partly 
to the situations they envisaged. ‘‘The 
fire of Saint John is quiet, lambent 
and gentle; the fire of Saint Paul is 
darting, blazing, scorching’ (169). 
Paul puts the emphasis on Jesus as the 
Christ the divine, the true Lord, in 
face of the Gnostic cult of the Kyrios 
of the Hellenistic mysteries (171). 
John’s picture is complementary by 
the emphasis it puts on _ historical 
details and the fleshly nature of the 
Logos—in opposition to Gnostic 
Docetism (172). 


Yet those were not rival elements. 
It was not a question of choice, of 
heresy in the primary sense, but of 
reconciling elements prima facie con- 
tradictory yet essential both for the 
completeness of our picture of Christ 
—‘And the word was made flesh” 
(299)—and to guarantee his sufficiency 
as the Redeemer of men—‘‘Quod non 
est assumptum non est sanatum” (185). 
And taking these as two premisses, we 
may conclude to an old truth in a 
newly realised context of pleasing 
strangeness and richness of implica- 
tion—‘‘I am the way and the truth 
and the life’’ (301). 


If we take this as the theme of the 
book we may see the point of the 
author’s saying that he “was not so 
much concerned with extending the 
frontiers of academic theology as with 
bringing into relief the values of life 
that can be apprehended in the actual 


development of the Church’s Christ- 
ology” (v). The second idea gives the 
peculiar quality of the book—as it is 
indeed a quality of all the author’s 
thought. His structure is close and 
strong. “‘Thoughts clear and profound” 
(343) give strengthened design to his 


work. But he never takes an academic” 


shell for a nut. On the one hand “all 
our human speech is mere stumbling” 
(231), the concept only frames a 
mysterium tremendum et fascinosum 
(330), not as a frustration to the 
intellect but as an existential summons 
of the absolute “‘addressed not only 
to the brooding intellect but to the 
whole man ... claiming our entire 
existence” (354). On the other, con- 
ceptual and abstract correctness is 
weighted with the ‘abundance of 
truth and value that lies within the 
Christian message, ‘et Verbum caro 
factum est’ ”’ (209). In his presentation, 
as in Christianity itself, there is 
nothing of what he calls ‘mere 
moralism” (301). He has the gift of 
being at once dogmatic and pastoral 
in his theology. The most potent form 
of Christian moral exhortation should 
be neither moralism nor stylistic 
stunts to “arrest” attention, but an 
illumination—not of the meaning but 
of the meaningfulness of the monu- 
mental truths of Christianity. And the 
most positive kind of positive preach- 
ing would be not to preach them but 
to light them up till they shine from 
within. And on this principle one 
might risk a paradox by calling The 
Christ of Faith two books in one, or 
the perfect blue-print of pastoral 
theology. 

THOMAS FINAN 


Dunboyne House, Maynooth 


... But Not Conquered (Communist 
China through the eyes of six 
Columban missionaries). Edited by 
Bernard T. Smyth. Dublin: Browne 
and Nolan. Pp. 216 (illustrated with 
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photographs, maps and drawings). 
Price 15/-. 


THE picture on the dust-jacket of this 
book shows an execution scene in 
which a villager named Wang Bay Hua, 
“who was loved by almost everybody”’, 
is shot in the back of the head with a 
revolver because, as a Red official says: 
“we can’t leave people like that 
around”. Wang Bay Hua died well, 
repenting his sins and forgiving his 
enemies, but the choice of his execu- 
tion as the subject for the dust-jacket 
illustration was a little unfortunate, 
because it gives a completely false 
impression about the book. 


This is not a book of horrors and 
tortures and bloodshed; neither is it a 
tedious record of Communist inter- 
rogations; nor yet is it a harassing 
description of the hardships endured 
by missionaries under Red persecution. 
It is, in fact (considering its subject), 
an extraordinarily good-humoured 
book, in which charity is not once 
violated nor good taste once infringed. 
It sets out to give the reader an idea 
of what Communism has done to the 
people of China .. . and how exactly 
it has gone about doing it. Most people 
have at some time asked the question: 
how do a small minority of Com- 
munists get such a strangle hold on 
vast masses of people? This book 
provides part of the answer. It does 
not claim to give the whole answer; 
but its accounts are first-hand, written 
by six priests who were on the spot in 
China both before and after the 
Communists took control. It is to be 
expected that the six authors would 
have had experiences in common, but 
the book is skilfully edited so that 
overlapping and repetitiousness have 
been avoided and something like a 
continuous narrative achieved. 

Father MacElroy saw Communism 


take root in the great city of Shanghai. 
When he was expelled in May 1954, he 


had lived in China for five years under 
the Communists and for eighteen years 
in all. In Shanghai he was in contact 
with priests and lay people from many 
parts of China and was thus able to 
form for himself a fairly clear picture 
of what was happening throughout the 
country. In Part I of the book he gives 
this picture to the reader. He is very 
careful not to over-generalise, in fact 
he leans over backward in his effort to 
be strictly fair to the Communists. 
Where he speaks from personal ex- 
perience, he says so; where he speaks 
from hearsay he quotes his authority. 
He does not reach a_ conclusion 
without careful thought and inves- 
tigation. Throughout, he illustrates his 
story with incidents which fell within 
his own experience. Some of the 
incidents he relates have a grim 
humour, as, for example, the case of 
the fear-driven man who took a 
lethal dose of poison, then called a 
pedicab and gave the unsuspecting 
coolie the address of the city morgue! 
His account is very informative and 
very readable. 

Father Luke O’Reilly was stationed 
in Kiutu, ‘‘a village as old as Nazareth; 
rural China was made up of perhaps a 
million Kiutus”. He writes about the 
people of the village, how Communism 
came upon them and how they reacted 
to it, how Church activities were 
forced to a standstill. We meet Shay 
Yung, the young girl who apostatised 
and was unhappy; and Hobé, the 
enterprising keeper of the mission 
cow, who was able to trim his sails 
to the varying winds without doing 
violence to his conscience and who did 
well out of the new classless Society 
(“Hobé will always have a warm 
corner in our memories”); and Shang 
Yung, a severe saint who probably 
“approved strongly of the Deluge”’. 
This section of the book makes 
delightful reading and it finishes on a 
hopeful note: ‘‘As far as I could see 
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in my village, atheistic Communism 
was forcing the people towards its 
own contrary and Providence was at 
work behind the Revolution .. .” 

The third section of the book is 
concerned with the jail experiences of 
“The Four Felons’, Fathers Casey, 
Ronan, O’Kane and Reilly. These 
priests spent seventeen months in 
prison, mostly in the same jail. Jail 
stories are usually dreary and depress- 
ing. These are not. They tell, with 
remarkable detachment, how the four 
prisoners kept their sanity and self- 
respect in unimaginable conditions; 
how they managed to maintain their 
interior happiness (‘‘I remember only 
two days when I was unhappy’’) 
through interrogation, abuse, dysen- 
tery, loss of sight, beriberi, and the 
constant uncertainty about the future. 
They tell, with great simplicity, how 
their prayers helped them and how 
palpable was the supernatural aid that 
supported them. The whole account is 
absorbingly interesting. It is some- 
times amusing. It is, all the time, 
thrilling. The story closes at “Freedom 
Bridge” in Hong Kong, where Father 
Poletti, whose parish straddles the 
border, meets them with the greeting 
“‘Welcome to freedom; have a Lucky 
Strike’’. 

It is typical of the spirit of the 
Maynooth Mission to China that its 
priests should write with such a 
complete absence of bitterness and 
self-pity about a persecution which 
wrecked the outer fabric of a mission 
they built up so patiently. No one who 
grew up with THE FAR EAST in the 
house can fail to be saddened by the 
reflection that ‘“‘not a single one of 
those priests is left in China today’’. 
But the end of the story has yet to be 
written. As the late Pope said in the 
letter from which the title of this book 
is taken: “The Society which Christ 
Our Lord founded . . . can be opposed 
and assailed, but not conquered’’. 
And “Felon Number Four” (Father 
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Patrick Reilly) is probably thinking of 
this when he writes, near the end of 
the book: “I still have my Mass mug 
and cuffs (shirt cuffs which he used as 
altar linen in jail) and I have not lost 
hope that I will bring them back with 
me to China some day before I die”. 

MICHAEL GLYNN 
Kiltegan 


The Story of Mellifont. Father Colm. 
cille, O.C.S.O. Dublin: M. H. Gill 
and Son. Pp. Iviii -+ 332. Price 30/-. 

THis is a book for the scholar, 

principally. This story of Mellifont is 

the story of so much more than 

Mellifont. It has an_ introductory 

study of the foundation of the 

Cistercian Order and of the growth 

of its particular character that is a 

short history of the Order. There is an 

intelligent discussion of the flowering 
of that character in the recognisably 
such, Cistercian architecture. 

But, apart from this, when one 
considers that Mellifont was mother- 
house to such famous centres as 
Bective, Boyle, Knockmoy, Jerpoint, 
Holy Cross and Newry, to name only 
some, one realises that the story of 
Mellifont is part of the story of 
Ireland—and a large part at that. The 
writing of that story—and a sad and 
grim tale it is at times—involved 
painstaking research and study, of 
which there is evidence not only in 
the documentation, but also in the 
calmness and considered tone of its 
judgments. The writing is simple, 
direct, and full of an understanding 
charity. There is no suppressio veri. 
There are adventitious aids to the lazy 
reader of illustrations, a very good 
synoptic table of contents, and an 
index. 

The whole adds up to a fine piece 
of work, indispensable to the scholar, 
and not too awe-inspiring for the 
general reader. 

SEAN CORKERY 

Maynooth 
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